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PREFACE. 



From a sick, and, in all human probability, a dying bed, tbe 
writer of these pages feels an eamest desire to be enabled, 
wiUi the blessing of Grod, to execute a little plan which has 
at different times croesed her mind, but which she never found 
leisare to accomplish, till the present season of incapacity. 

"The importunity of friends," — ^that hackneyed apology fot 
works of inferior merít, is not, in the present instance, the lesa 
tnie for being worn threadbare. By many partiál fríends she 
has freqnently been desired to write a volume ezclusively on 
Prayer. With this request she has always declined comply- 
ing; because, among other reasons, she was aware that she 
had previously exhausted — ^not the subject itself, which is in- 
deed inexhaustible, — but the slender resources of her own 
mind. 

In her, perhaps too numerous, printed works, wríttonon dif- 
ferent subjects, and at distant periods, there are very many 
Tolumes, in which not only some reference has b^en mades 
but some distinct portions assigned, to the all-important sub- 
ject of Prayer. 

It is now her latest and warmest wish to be permitted to 
eollect and examine some of those portions which treat more 
directly of this great duty ; to unite the scattered members 
into one compact body, and to bring each undér its proper 
head, into one point of view. All she is herself able to do, is 
to hear these extracta read by kind fríends, and to adopt such 
passages as she may think proper for selection. 
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Perhaps the silence and solitude of her present nightly 
watchings may, through Divine grace, impresa her own heart 
witb a still deeper sense of the unspeakable importance and 
valué of Prayer, and of the support and consolation which 
may be granted in answer to this exercise, when every other 
support and consolation must inevitably fail. 

However small may be the use of this little volume to the 
reader, the writer at least is already reaping one benefít her- 
gelf from what she has presumed to suggest to others, — the 
beoefit of feeling, as she reviews these pages, how sadly she 
herself has fallen short in the duties'she has so repeatedly 
recommended. In this re-examination she has sensibly felt 
how easy it is to be good upon paper, and how difficult in 
practice. 

At the same time she humbly trusts that her very faüures 
may have enabled her to touch theise subjects more experi- 
mentally than she might have done had her own defíciences 
been less powerfully recoUected, and less acutely felt. 

The Author ventures to hope that her valued friends, to 
whom this little volume is more especially dedicated, will con- 
sider it as the last bequest of one, who, about to quit this tran- 
sitory scene, and feeling the deepest interest in their spiritu- 
al prcísperity, as also for that of all her fellow Christians, is 
desirpus, by this her final act, to testify at least her affectioa- 
ate anxiety for their eternal happiness. 

The present weak state of the Author must apologize for 
inaccuracies and repetitions» 

Barky-Wood. 
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SPIRIT OF PBAYER. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE NECESSITY OF PBAYER FOUNDED ON THE COR- 
RUPTION OF HUMAN NATÜRE. 

The subject of man's apostacy is so nearly con- 
Bocted with the subject of Prayer, being indeed that 
which constitutes the necessily of this duty, that some 
mentioñ of the one ought to precede any discussion 
of the other. Let, then, the conviction that we have 
fallen from our original state, and that this lapse pre- 
sen ts the most powerful incentive to prayer, furnish 
an apology for making a few preliminary remarks on 
this great árticle of our faith. 

The doctrine is not the less a fundamental doc- 
trine, because it has been abused to the worst pur- 
poses ; sorae having erroneously considered it as 
leaving us without hope, and others as lending an ex- 
cuse to unresisted sin. — It is a doctrine which meets 
US in one unbroken series throughout the whole sa- 

1* 
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cred yolume ; we find it from the third of Génesis^ 
which records the event of man's apostacy, carried 
on through the hístory of its fatal consequences in all 
the subsequeñt instances of sin, individual and na* 
tional, and running in one continued stream from the 
first sad tale of woe, to the cióse of the sacred canon 
in the Apocalyptic Vision. 

Andy to remove the groundless hope, that this qua- 
lity of inherent corruption belonged only to the pro- 
fligate and abandoned, the Divine Inspiren of the sa- 
cred writers took especial care, that thcy should not 
confine theraselves to relate the sins of these alone. 

N 

Why are the errors, the weaknesses, and even the 
crimes of the best men recorded with equal fidelity ? 
Why are we told of the twice repeated deceit of the 
father of the faithful ? Why of the single instance of 
vanity in Hezekiah ? Why of the too ímpetuous zeal 
of Elijah ? Why of the error of the almost perfect 
Moses ? Why of the insincerity of Jacob ? Why of 
the far darker crimes of the otherwise holy David ? 
Why of the departure of the wisestof men from that 
piety displayed with sublimity unparalleled in the 
dedication of the Temple ? Why seems it to have 
been iavariably studied, to record with more minute 
detall the vices and errors of these eminent men, 
than even those of the successsive impious kings of 
Israel, and of Judafa ; while these last are generally 
dismissed with the brief, but melancholy sentence, 
that tbey did that which was evil in the sight of the 
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Lord ; followed only by too frequent an íntimation 
that they made way for a successor worse than them- 
selres f The answer is, tbat the trutb of our imiversal 
lapse could only be proved by transmitting the re- 
cord of those rices, from which eren the holiest men 
were not exempt. 

Had the Holy Scriptures kept back from man the 
faithful delineations of the iilustrious characters to 
which we have referred, the truth of the doctrine in 
question, though occasionally felt, and, in spite of his 
resistance, forced upon him, would not have been be- 
lie ved ; or, if beheved, would not have been ac- 
knowledged. 

Christianity hangs oft a fcw plain truths ; " that 
God is, and that he is the rewarder of all that seek 
him ;" that man has apostatised from his original cha- 
racter, and by it has forfeited his original destination ; 
that Christ carne into this world and died upon the 
cross to expíate sin, and to save sinners ; that after 
his ascensión into Heaven, he did not leave his work 
imperfect. He eent his Holy Spirit, who performed 
his first office by giving to the Apostles miraculous 
powers. His offices did not cease there ; he has in- 
deed withdrawn his miraculous gifts, but he still con- 
tinúes his silent bul powerful operations, and that in 
their due order ; — first, that of convincing of sin, and 
of changing the heart of the sinner, before he as- 
sumes the gracious character of the Comforter. 
What need, tben, of heresies to perplex doctrines, or 
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of philosophy to entangle, or of will-worshippers to 
multípljr them ? 

We do not deny that there are, in Christianity, 
high and holy mysteries ; but these " secret things,*' 
though they " belong to God," have their practical 
uses for us ; they teach us humility, the prime Chris- 
tian grace ; they send us to prayer, and they exer- 
cise faith, the parent attribute of all other graces. 

This religión of facts, then, the poorest listeners in 
the aisles of our churches understand sufficiently, to 
be made by it wise unto salvation. They. are saved 
by a practical belief of a few simple but inestimable 
truths. 

By these same simple truths, martyrs and con- 
fessors, our persecuted Saints, and our blessed re- 
formers, were saved. By these few simple truths, 
Locke, and Boyle, and Newton, were saved ; nót 
because they saw their religión through the glass of 
their philosophy, but because theirs was not " a phi- 
losophy, falsely so called ;" ñor their science, " a 
sciénce of opposition ;" but a science and a philoso* 
phy which were made subservient to Christianity, and 
because their deep humility sanctified their astonish- 
ing powers of mind. These wonderful men, at 
whose feet the learned world is still satisfied to sit, 
sat themselves at the feet of Jesús. Had there been 
any other way but the cross by which sinners could 
be saved, they, perhaps of all men, were best quali- 
fied to have found it. 
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To return, then, to the particular doctrine under 
eonsideration : — Let us believe man is corrupt, be- 
cause tbe Bible tells us he is so. Let us believe that 
all were so by nature, even the best, since we leam 
it from Divine authority. Let us, from the same au- 
ihority, trace the disorder to its source from a fallen 
parent, its seat in a corrupt heart, its extent through 
the whole man, its universality over the entire race. 

All are willing to allow that we are subject to frail- 
tíes, to imperfections, to infirmities ; facts compel us 
to confess a propensity to crimes, but worldly meu 
confine the commission of them to the vulgar. But 
to rest here would lead us to a very false estímate of 
the doctrine in question, contrary to the decisive lan- 
guage of Scripture ; it would establish corruption to 
be an accident, and not a root. It would, by a divi- 
sión of offenders into two classes, deny that all of- 
fences are derived from one common^principle. 

If, then, men would examine their own bosoms as 
closely as they censure the faults of others loud- 
ly, we should all find there the incipient stirrings 
of many a sin, which, when brought into action 
by circumstances, produce consequences the most 
appalling. Let us then bless God, not that we are 
better than other men, but that we are placed by 
Providence out of the reach of being goaded by that 
temptation, stimulated by that poverty, which, had 
they been our lot, might have led to the same ter- 
Qiination. 
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Let, then, the fear of God, the kDowIedge of His 
Word, and the knowledge of ourselves, teach us tbat 
there is not, by nature, so wide a difference between 
ourselves and others as we fondly imagine ; tbat 
there is not, by nature, a great gulf fixed, tbat they 
who are on this side might not pass over to the oth- 
er. Let us not look tp any superior virtue, to any 
native ¡(tréngth of our own, but let us look with a live- 
ly gratitude to that mercy of God which has pre- 
served us from the temptations to which théy have 
yielded. But, above all, let us look to that prevent- 
ing and restraining grace which is withheld from nooe 
who ask it : without this all-powerful grace, Lati- 
raer might have led Bonner to the stake ; with ¡t, 
Bonner might have ascended the scafibld, a mar- 
tyr to true religión. Without this grace, Luther 
might have fattened on the sale of indulgencies ; and 
with it, Leo the Tenth might have accomplished the 
blessed work of Reformation. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE BUTT Of PRATER INTXBSED FROM THE HELP- 

LEsiSKESS OF HAN. 

Man is not onlj a sinful, he is also a belpless, and 
therefore a dependent being. Thís offers new. and 
powerful motives for the necessitj of prayer, the 
necessity of looking contiaually to a bigher power, to 
a better. strength tban our own. If tbat Power sus- 
tam US not, we fall ; if He direct us not, we wander. 
His guidance is not only perfect íreedom, but per- 
fect sifety. Our greatest danger begins from the 
moment we imagine we are able to go alone. 

Tbe self-sufficiency of man arising from his ima- 
ginary dignity, is a favorite doctrine with tbe nominal 
Christian. He feeds bis pridé with tbis pernicious 
aliaient. And, as we bear mucb, só we bear false- 
ly» of the dignity of human nature. Prayer, found- 
ed on tbe true principies of Scripture, alone teacbes 
uswberein our true dignity-consists. Tbe dignity of 
a fiíilen creature is a perfect anomaly. True digni- 
ty» contrary to tbe «ommon opinión, tbat it is an in- 
berent excellence, is actually a sense of tbe want 
ofit ; it cMisists not in our valuing ourselves» but in 
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a continua! feeling of our dependence upon God, and 
an unceasing aim at conformity to his image. 

Nothing but a humbüng sense of the sinfulness of 
our nature, of our practised ofiences, of our utter 
helplessness, ánd constant dependence, can bring us 
to fervent and persevering prayer. How did the 
faith of the saints of oíd flourish under a darker dis- 
pensation, through all the clouds and ignorance 
whicb obscured their views of God ! " They look- 
ed unto Him, and were enlightened !" How do their 
slender means and high attainments reproach us ! 

David found that the strength and spirit of nature 
which had enabled .him to resist the lion áhd the 
bear, did not enable him to resist his outward temp- 
tations, ñor to conquer his inwárd corruptions. He 
therefore prayed, not only for dehverance "from 
blood-guiltiness," for a grievóusly remembered sin, 
he prayed for the principie of piety, for the fountain 
of holiness, for " the creation of a clean heart," for 
" the renewing of a right spirit," for " truth in the 
ínward parts," that the " comfort of God's help might 
be granted him." This uniform ^avowal of the se- 
eret workings of sin, this uniform dependence on the 
mercy of God to pardon, and the grace of God to 
assist, render his precatory addresses, though they 
are those of a sovereign and a warrior, so universally 
applicable to the case of every prívate Christian. 

One of our best poets, — himself an unsuccessful 
courtier, — from a personal experience of the mortify- 
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iog feelings of abject solicitatíon, has said, that if there 
were the man in the world wbom he was at liberty to 
hate, he would wish him no greater punishment than 
attendance and dependence. Bal be applies the 
heavy penalty of this wish to the dependants on 
mortat greatness. 

Now, attendance and dependence are the rerj es- 
seoce both of the safety and bapphiess of a Chrístian. 
Dependence on God is bis only true liberty^ as at- 
tendance on Him is his only true consolation. The 
suitor for human favour is Hable to Gontinual disap- 
pointmeht ; if he knock at the door of his patrón, 
there is probably a general order not to admit him. 
In the higher casé, there is a specíal promise, that 
" to him that knocks it shall be opened." The hu- 
man patrón bates importunity ; the Heavenly Patrón 
invites it. The one receives his suitor according te 
his humour, or refuses his admission from the caprice 
of the moment ; with the oth^, ^* there is no varia- 
blaness, ñor shadow of turning." '* Come unto me," 
is His uniform invitation. The Almighty Donor 
never puts oíF His humble petitioner to a more con- 
Tenient season. His Court of Requests is always 
open. He receives the petition as soon as it is offer- 
ed ; He grants it as soon as it is made ; and though 
He will not dispense with a continuance of the applí- 
caúon, yet to every fresh application He prpmises 
fresh support. He will still be solicited, butat is in 
order that He may still bestow. Repeated gifts do 
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not exhaust His bounty, ñor lessen His powef of ful^ 
filment. Repeated solíoitati in, so far from wearying 
His patience, is aii aclditícrnal cali for His favour. 

Ñor is the lateness of the peftition any bar to ¡ts 
acceptance : He likes it should be early, but He re- 
jects it not though it be late. 

And as past mercies on God's part, 5o, fo the 
praise of His grace be it said, that past o:fiences on 
our own part are no hinderance to the application óf 
hearty repentance, or the answer of fervent prayer. 
The man in power has many claimants ou his fa- 
vour, and comparatively few boons to bestow. The 
•God of Power has all thiiigs in His gift, and only 
blames the solicitor for cóming so seldom, or 
coming so late, or staying so little a while. He only 
wishes that His best gifts were more earnestly sought. 
When we solicit an earthly benefactor, it is oftea 
upon the strength of some pretence to his favour, — 
the hope of some reward for past services : even if 
we can produce little claim, we insinúate something 
like merit. But when wo approach our Heavenly 
Benelactor, so far from baving arjy thing like claim, 
any thing Hke merit, to produce, our only true, and 
our only acceptable plea, is our utter want both of 
claim and merit, — is the utter destitution of all that 
can recoramend us } yet we presume to ask favour, 
when we deserve nothing but rejection ; we are en- 
couraged to ask for eternal happiness, when we de- 
serve only eternal punishment. Though we have 
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BOtbing to produce but disloyalty, we ask for the pri- 
vlleges of subjects ; though notbing but disobedience 
to offer, we plead the privileges of childreu, — ^we ifií- 
plore the tenderness of a father> 

The petitioner to human power who may formerly 
have ofiended bis benefactor, contrives to soften bis 
displeasure, by representing that the offence was a 
small one-. The devout petitioner to God uses no 
such subterfuge. In the boldness of faith, and the 
humility of repentance, he cries, " Pardon my in- 
¡quity, for it is great^ 

He who does not believe this fundamental trutb, 
**the helplessness of man," on which the other doc- 
trines of the Bible are built, — eren he who does no- 
minally profcss to assent to it as a doctrine of Scrip- 
ture ; yet, if he does not experimentally acknowledge 
it ; if he does not feel it in the convictions of bis own 
awakened conscience, in bis discovery of the evil 
workings of bis own beart, and the wrong propensi- 
ties of bis own nature, all bearing their testimony to 
its truth, — such a oné will not pray earnestly for its 
cure, — will not pray with that feeling of bis own help- 
lessness, with that sense of dependence on Divine 
assistance, which alone makes pra} er efficacious. 

Of this corruption he can never attain an adequate 
conception, till bis progress in religión has oponed 
bis eyes on what is the natural state of man. Till 
this was the case, he bimself was as far from desiring 
the change as be was from believing it necessary. 
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He does not even suspect^ ¡ts existence, till be is in 
some measure delivered from its dominión. 

Nothing will make us truly humble, nothing will 
maké^ us constantly vigilant, noÜiing will entirely lead 
US to have recourse to prayer so fervently or so fre- 
quentiy, as this ever-abiding sense of our corrupt and 
helpless nature, as our not being able to ascribe any 
disposition in ourselves to any thing that is good, or 
any power to avoid, by our own strengtb, any thing 
that it eriL 
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CHAPTER III. 



* PRAYER. ITS DEFINITION. 

Prayer is the application of want to Him vvho 
alone can relieve it, the voice of sin to Him who 
alone can pardon it. It is the urgency of poverty, 
the prostration of humility, the fervency of penitence, 
the confidence of trust. It is not eloquence, but 
earnestness ; not figures of speech, but-corapunction 
of soul. It is the " Lord, save us, we perish," of 
drowning Pet^r ; the ci y of faith to the ear of mercy. 

Adoration is the noblest employment of created be- 
ings ; confession, the natural language of guilty crea- 
tures ; praise, the spontaneous expression of pardoned 
sinners. Prayer is desire ; the abasement of contri- 
tion ; the energy of gratitud e. It is not a mere con- 
ception of the mind, ñor an efíbrt of the intellect, ñor 
an act of the memory ; but an elevation of the soul 
towards its Maker. It is the devout breathing of a 
creature strúck with a sense of its own misery, and 
of the infinite holiness of Him whom itis addressing, 
experimentally convinced of its own emptiness, and 
of the abundant fulness of God, of his readiness to 
hear, of his power to help, of his willingness to save. 

It ís not an emotion produced in the senses, ñor an ef- 

2* 
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fect wrought by the imagination ; but a determination 
of the will, an effusion of the heart. 

Prayer is the guide to self-knowledge, by prompt- 
ing US to look after our sins, in order to pray against 
them ; it is a motive to vigilance, by teaching us to 
guard against those sins which, through seif-exami- 
nationi we have been enabled to detect. 

Prayer is an act both of the understanding and of 
thie heart. The understanding must apply itself to 
the knowledge of the Divine perfections, or the heart 
will not be led to the adoration of thenv* It vrould 
not be a reaaonablt service, if the paind was excluded. 
It must be rational worship, or the human worshipper 
would not bring to the service the distinguishing fa- 
culty of his nature, which is reason. It must be spi- 
ritual worship, or it would want the distinctive quality 
to make it aeceptable to Hini who is a spirit, and 
who has declared that he will be worshipped " in 
spirit and in truth." 

Prayer is right in itself as the most powerful means 
of resisting sin and advancing in holiness. It is above 
all right, as every thing is, which has the authority of 
Scripture, the command of God, and the eiample of 
Christtf 

There is a perfect consistency in all the ordina- 
tionsof God ; a perfect congruity in the whole sclieme 
of his dispensations. If man were not a corrupt crea- 
ture, such prayer as tlie Gospel enjoins would not 
have been necessary. Had not prayer been an im- 
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portant means for curing those corruptions, a 6od of 
perfect wisdom would not have ordered it. He 
would not have probibhed every thing wbich tends to . 
inflame and promote them, had they not existed ; 
ñor would be bave commanded every tbing tbat bas 
a tendeney to diminisb and remove tbem, bad not 
their existence been fataL Prayer, tberefore, ís an 
indispensable part of bis economy and of our obe- 
dience. 

It is a hackneyetl objection to the use of Prayer, 
tbat it is offending tbe omniscience of God to suppose 
he requires information of our wants. But no ob* 
jection can be more futile. We do not pray to in- 
form God of our wants, but to express our sense of 
tbe wants wbich he already knows. . As he has not 
so much made bis promises to our necessities as to 
our requests, it is reasonable tbat our requests should 
be made before we can hope tbat our necessilies will 
be relieved. God does not promise to those who 
want tbat they sball " have/' but to those who '' ask ;" 
ñor to those who need tbat they sball '< Bnd," but to 
those who " seek." So far, therefore, from bis pre- 
vious knowledge of our wants being a ground of ob- 
jection to Prayer, it is, in fact, the true ground for 
our application. Were he not Knowledge itself, our 
information would be of as little use, as our applica- 
tion would be, were he not Goodness itself. 

We cannot attain to a just notion of Prayer while 
we remain iguorant of our own nature, of the nature 
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of God as revealed in Scripture, of our rclation tó 
him, and dependence on hira. If, therefóre, we do 
not live in the daijy study of the Holy Scriptures, 
we shall want the highest motives to this duty, and 
the best helps for perforraing 5t ; if we do, the co- 
gency of these motives, and the inestimable valué of 
these helps, will render arguraent unneeessary, and 
exhortation superfluous. 

One cause, therefóre, of the dulness of many 
Cbristians in' Prayer, is their slight acquaintance with 
the sacred volurae. They hear it periodically, they 
read it occasionally, they are contented to know it 
historically, to consider it superficially ; but they do 
not endeavour to get their minds imbued with its spi- 
rit. If they store their meínory with its faets, they 
do not impress their hearts with its truths. They do 
notregard it as the nutriment on which their spiritual 
life and growth depend. They do not pray over it : 
they do not consider all its doctrines as of practica! 
application ; they do not dultivate that spiritual dis- 
cernment, which alone can enable them judiciously 
to appropriate its promises, and apply its denuncia- 
tions to their own actual case. They do not use itas 
an uúerring line to ascertain their own rectitude, or 
detect their own obliquities. 

In our retirements we too oftén fritter away our 
precious momcnts— r-moments rescued from the 
world — ^in trivial, sometimes, it is to be feared, in 
corrupt thoughts. But if we must give the reins to 
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our imagination, let us- send tbis excursive faculty to 
range among great and noble objects. Let it stretch 
forward, under the sanction of faith and the antici- 
pation of prophecy, to the áccoraplishment of those 
glorious promises and tremendous threatenings which 
will soon be realised in the eternal world. These are 
topícs which, under the safe and sober guidance of 
Scripture, will fix its largest speculations, and sustain 
its loftiest flights. The same Scripture, while it ex- 
pands and elevates the mind, will keep it subject to 
the dominión of truth ; while at the same time it will 
teacb it, that its boldest excursions must fall infinitely 
short of-the astonishing realities of a future state. 

Though we cannot pray with a too deep sense of 
sin, we may make our sins too exclusívely the object 
of our prayers. While we keep, with a self-abasing 
eye, our own corruptions in view, let us look with 
equal intentness on that mercy which cleanseth from 
all sin. Let our jprayers be all humiliation, but let 
them not be all complaint. ^When men indulge no 
other thought but that they are attainted rebels, the 
hopelessness of pardon hardens them into disloyalty. 
Let them look to the mercy of the King, as well as 
to the rebellion of the subject. If we contémplate bis 
gracejas displayed in the Gospel, then, though our 
humility will increase, our despair will vanish. Gra- 
titude in tbis, as in human instances, will créate af- 
fection. '< We love him because he first loved us." 

l^t us, therefore, always keep our unworthioess 
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in view, as a reason why we stand in need of thc 
mercy of God ¡n Christ ; but never plead it as a rea- 
son why we should not draw nígh to hím to implore 
that mercy. The best jnen are unworlhy for their 
own sakes ; the worst, on repentance, will be ac- 
cepted for bis sake, and through his merits. 

In prayer, then, the perfections of God, and espe- 
cially, his mercies in our rederaption, should oceupy 
our thoughts, as much as our sins ; our obfigations to 
him, as much as our departures from him. We 
should keep up in our hearts a constant sense of our 
own weakness, not with a deslgn to discourage the 
mind and depress the spírits, but with a view to drive 
US out of ourselves, in search of the Divine assist- 
ance. We should contémplate our infírmity, in or- 

der to draw us to look for his strength, and to seek 
that power from God which we vainly look for in 
ourselves : we do not tell a sick friend of his dan- 
ger in order to grieve or terrify him, but to induce 
him to apply to his physician, and to have recourse 
to his remedy. 

Among the charges which have been brought 
agaittst serious piety, one is, that it teaches men to 
despair. The charge is just, in one sense, as to the 
fact ; but false in the sense intended. It teaches us 
to despair, indeed, of ourselves. while it inculcates 
that faith in a Redeemer, which is the true antidote 
to despair. Faith quickéns the doubting, while it 
humbles the presumptuous spirit. The lowly Chris- 
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tian takes comfort in the blessed promise, that God 
will never forsake them ihat are bis. The presump- 
tuous man is equally rigbt in tfae doctrine ; but 
wrong in applying it. He. takes that comfort to bim- 
self wbich was meant for anotber class of characters. 
The mal-appropriation of Scripture promises and 
threatenings is the cause of much error and delu- 
sion. 

Some devout enthusiasts have fallen into error by 
an unnatural and impracticable disinterestedness, as- 
serting that God is to be loved exclusively for him- 
self, with an absolute renuneiation of any view of 
advanlage to ourselves ; yet that prayer cannot be 
mercenary, which involves God's glory with ovr own 
happineáS) and makes bis will the law of our requests. 
Thougb we are to desire the glory of God supreme- 
ly ; though this ought to be óur grand actuating 
principie ; yet he has graciously perraitted, com- 
manded, invited us, to attach our own happiness to 
this primary object. The Bible exhibits not only a 
beautiful, but an inseparable combination of botb, 
which delivers us from the danger of preposterously 
imagining, that an absolute renuneiation of all bene- 
fit to ourselves is necessary for the propaotron of 
God's glory on thé one hand ; and on the other, 
from seeking any happiness independent of him, and 
underived from him. In enjoining us to love him 
supremely, he has connectéd an unspeakablé bless- 
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ing with a paramount duty, the highest privilege 
witb the most positive command. 

What a triumph for the humble Christian to be 
assured, that <' the everlasting God, the Lord, the 
Oreator of the ends of the eartb," is the God 
of his lifei to know that he is even invited tb 
take the Lord for his God. — ^To cióse with God's 
offers, to accept his invitations, to rereive God as 
our portioD, must surely be more pleasing to our 
heavenly Father, than separating our happiness from 
his glory. To disconnect our interests from bis 
goodness, is at once to detract from his perfections, 
and to obscuro the brightness of our own bopes. 
The declarations of the inspired writers are con- 
firmed by the^utnority of the heavenly hosts. They 
proclaim that the glory of God and the happiness of 
his creatures, so far from interfering, are connected 
with each other. We know but of one anthem com- 
posed and sung by angels, and this most harmohi- 
ously combines '^ the glory of God in the highest, 
with peace on earth, and good will to men." 

" The beauty of Scripture," says the great Saxon 
reformer, " consists in pronouns." This God is our 
God \ — God, even our own God shaU bless us. How 
deligbtful the appropriation ! to glorify him as being 
in himself consummate excellence, and to love him 
from the feeling that his excellence is directed to 
our felicity ! Here modesty would be ingratitude, 
disinterestednéss, rebellion* It would be severing 
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ourselves from hin^, in whom we live, and move, and 
are ; it would be dissolving the astonishing connec- 
tion which he had condescended to establish between 
himself and bis rational creatures. 

The Scripture saints make this unión the chief 
ground of tbeir grateful exultation : — << My strength," 
" my rock," " my fortress," " my deliverer !" Again, 
'^ let the God of my salvation be exalted !" Now 
take away the pronoun, and substitute the article iht 
how comparatively cold is the impression ! The 
consummation of the joj arises from the peculiarity, 
the intimacy, the endearment of the relation. 

Ñor to the liberal Christian is the grateful joy 
diminished, when he blesses bis God as *^the (rod 
of them that trust in him." AU general blessingSi 
will he say, aU providential mercies, are mine indi- 
vidually, are mine as completely as if no other 
shared in the enjoyment — ^life, light, the earth and 
beavens, the sun and stars, whatsoever sustains the 
body, and recreates the spirits ! . My obligation is 
as great as if the mercy had been made purely fór 
me ; as great f nay, it is greater ;• — ^it is augmented 
by a sense of the millions who participate in the 
blessing. The same enlargement of personal obli- 
gation holds good, nay, rises higher, in the mercies 
of Redemption. The Lord is my Saviour, as com- 
pletely as if he had redeemed only me. That he 
bas redeemed ^^ a great multitude, which no man 
can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peo- 
3 
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pie, apd tongues," is difiuáion without abatement } 
it is general participation without individual diminu- 
tion. Eacb has all. 

In adoring the provideoce of God, we are apt to 
be struck with what is oew and out of course, wbile 
we loo much overlook long habitual, and uninter- 
rupted mercies* But common mercies, if less strík« 
ing, are more valuable, both because we have them 
alwaysy and íbr the reason above assigned, because 
otbers share them. The ordinary blessings of life 
are overiooked for the very reason tbat tbejr ought 
to be most prized, because they are most uniform- 
ly bestowed. They are most essential to our sup- 
port, and when once they are withdrawn, we begin 
to find that they are also most essential to our com- 
fort. Nothing raises the price of a blessing like its 
removal, whereas it was its continuance whicb 
should have taught us its worth. We require novei- 
ties to awaken our gratitude, not considering that it 
is the duration of mercies which enhances their val- 
ué. We want fresh excitements. We consider 
mercies long enjoyed as things of course, as tbings 
to which we have a sort of claim by prescription ; 
as if God had no right to withdraw what he has 
once bestowed, as if he were obHged to continué 
what he has once been pleased to confer. 
' But that the sun has shone unremittingly from the 
day that God created bim, is not a less stupendous 
exertion of power, than tbat the faand which fixed 
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him in the heavens, and marked out his progresa 
through them, once said by bis servan!, '' Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon." That he has gone on in 
hÍ9 streBgth, driying bis uninterrupted career, and 
'^ rejoícing as a giant to run bis course," for sis 
thousand years, is a more astonisbing exbibition of 
Omnipotence than that he should have been onee 
suspended by-^the hand which set him in motion* 
That the or dinances of heaven, that the established 
laws of nature, should have been for one day inter- 
rupted to serve a particular occasion, is a less real 
wonder, and ^certainly a less substantial blessing, 
than that in such a multitud e of ages they should 
have pursued their appointed- course, for the com- 
fort of the whole system. 

As the aíTections of the Christian ought tó be set 
on things above, so it is for them th^t bis prayers 
will be chiefly addressed. God, in promising to 
^'give those who delightinhim the desire of their 
heart,'' could never mean temporal things ; for these 
they might desire improperly as to the object, and 
inordinately as to the degree. The promise relates 
principally to spiritual blessings. He not only gives 
US these mercies, but the very desire to obtain them 
is also bis gift. Here our prayer requires no quali- 
fying, no eonditioning, no limitation. We cannot 
err in our choice, for God himself is the object of 
it : we cannot exceed in the degree, unless it ivere 
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possible to love bim too well, or to please bim toa 
much. 

God sbows bis'munificence ín encouraging us to 
ask most earnestlj for the greatest thíngs, by prom- 
ising tbat the smaller ^' sball be added unto us." 
We tberefore acknowledge hi» liberality most, wfaen 
we request the higheat favors. He manifests his in- 
finite superiority to earthly fathers, by chiefly de- 
lighting to confer those spiritual gifts which fhey 
less solicitously desire for their children, than those 
worldly advantages on which God sets so little 
valué. 

We should endeavour to rendar our prívate devo- 
tions effectual remedies for our own* particular sins. 
Prayer against sin, in general, is too ^ndefinite to 
reach the individual case. We must bring it home 
to our own hearts, else we may be confessing anoth- 
er man's sins, and overlooking our own. If we have 
any predominant fault, we should pray more espe- 
cially ágainst tbat fault. If we pray for any virtue 
of which we particularly stand in need, we should 
dwell on our own deficiencies in tbat virtue, till our 
souls become deeply afiected with our j^ant of it. 
Our prayers should be circumstantial, not, as was 
before observed, for the information of Infinite Wis- 
dom, but for the stirring up of our own dull afiec- 
tions. And as the recapitulation of our wants tends 
to keep up a sense of our dependence, the enlarging 
on our especial mercies will tend to keep alive a 
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setise oí gratitude; while indiscriminate petitions, 
confessions, and thanksgivings, leave the mind to 
wander in indeñnite devotion, and unafiecting gene- 
ralties, without personality, and without appropria- 
tion. It must be obvious, that wé except those 
grand universal points in which all have an eqnal 
interest, and which must always form the essence of 
family, and, especially, of public prayer. 

As we ought to Uve in a spirit of obedience to his 
commands, so we should Uve in a frame of waiting 
for hls blessings on our prayers, and in a spirit of 
gratitude when we have obtained it. ^his is that 
" preparation of the heart" which would always 
keep US in a posture for duty. If we desert the du- 
ty because an immediate blessing does not visibly 
attend it, it shows that we do not serve^ God out of 
conscience, but selfishness ; that we grudge expend- 
ing on him that service which brings us in no im- 
mediate interest. Though he grants not our pe* 
tition, let US never be tempted to withdraw our 
appUcation. 

Our reluctant devotlons may remind us of the re- 
mark of a certain great poUtical wit,* who apologis- 
ed for his late attendance in parliament, by his be- 
ing detained' while á party of soldiers were dragging 
a volunteer lo his duty. How many excuses do we 
find for not being in time ! How many apologies 

* Mr. Sherídan. 
3* 
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for brevity ! How many evasions for neglect ! How 
unwilling, too ofiten, are we to come into the Di- 
vine presence, how reluctant to remaia inin it ! 
Those hours which are least valuable for business» 
whicb are least seai$onabIe for pleasure, we com- 
iDonly give to religión. Our energies, which were 
so readily exerted in the society we have just quit- 
ted, are sunk as we approach the Divine presence* 
Our heartSy which were all alacrity in some frivo- 
lous conversation, bécome cold and inanimate, as if 
\t were the natural property of devotion to freeze 
the afiections« Our animal spirits, which so readily 
performed their functions before, now slacken their 
vigour, and lose their vivacity. The sluggish body 
sympathises with the unwilling mind, and each pro- 
.motes the deadness of the other ; both are slow in 
listening to the cali of duty ; both are soon weary in 
performing it. How do our fancies rove back to the 
pleasures we have been enjoying ! How apt are the 
diversifíed images of those pleasures to mix tbem- 
*selves with our better thoughts, to pulí down our 
higfaer aspirations ! As prayer requires all the en- 
ergies of the compound being of loan, so we too often 
feel as if there were a confederacy of body, soul, and 
spirit, tó disincline and disqualify us for it. 

When the heart is once siilcerely turned to religión, 
we need not, every time we pray, examine into every 
truth, and seek for conviction over and over again ; 
but assume that those doctrines are true, the truth of 
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which we have already proved. From a general and 
fixed impression of these principies, will result a taste, 
a disposedness, a love, so intímate, that the convic- 
tíoDS of the understanding will become the affectíons 
of the heart. 

To be deeply impressed with a few fundamental 
truths, to digest them thoroughly, to medítate on them 
seriously, to pray over them fervently, to get them 
deeply rooted in the heart, will be more productivo of 
faith and holiness, than to labour after variety, inge- 
nuity, or elegance. The indulgence of imaginatíon 
will rather distract than edify. Searching after inge- 
nious thoughts will rather dívert the attention from 
God to ourselves, than promote fixedness of thought, 
singleness of intentíon, and devotedness of spirit. 
Whatever is subtle and refined, is in danger of being 
unscriptural. If we do not guard the mind, it will 
learn to wander in quest of novelties. It will leara 
to set more valué on original thoughts than devout 
aiSections. It is the business of prayer to cast dowa 
imaginaüons which gratify the natural activity of the 
mind, while they leave the heart unhumbled. 

We should confine ourselves to the present busi* 
ness of the present moment ; we should keep thé 
mind in a state of perpetual dependence ; we should 
entertain no long views. ^^JVouf ís^iIkí accepted 
time." " To-day we must hear bis voicc." " Give 
US ihis day our daily bread." The manna will not 
keep till to-morrow: to-morrow will have its owb 
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wants, and must have hs own petitions. To-morrow 
we must seek anew the bread of heaven. 

We sbould, however, avoid coming to our devotioos 
with unfurnished minds. We should be always láy- 
ing in materials for prayer, by a diligent course of se-' 
rious reading, by treasuring up in our minds the most 
important truths. If we rush into tbe Dime presence 
with a-vacant, or ignorant, or unprepared mind, with 
a heart full of the world ; as we shall feel no disposi- 
tion or qualification for the work we are about to en- 
gage in, so we cannot expect that our petitions will 
be heard or granted. There must be some congru« 
ity between the heart and thé object, some aíBnity 
between the state of our minds and the business in 
which they are employed, if we would expect success 
in the work. 

We are often deceived both as to the principie and 
the eíFect of our prayers. When, from some exter- 
nal cause, the heart is glad, the spirits light, the 
thoughts ready, the tongue voluble, a kind oÍ sponta- 
neous elóquence is the result ; with this we are plea- 
sed, and this ready flow we are willing to impose on 
ourselves for piety. 

• On the other hand, when the mlnd is dejected, the 
animal spirits low, the thoughts confused ; when ap-^ 
posite words do not readily present themselves, we 
are apt to acense our hearts of want of fervour, to la- 
ment our weakness, and to mourn that, because we 
have had no pleasure in praying, our prayers have» 
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thereforeí iiot ascended tothe throne of mercy. In 
both cases we, perbaps, jxidge ourselves unfairly. 
These unready accents, these faltering praises, these 
ill-expressed petitíons, may fiad more acceptance than 
tbe florid talk with which we were so well satísfied : 
the latter consisted, it may b^e, of shining thoughts, 
íloating on the fancy, eloquent words dwelling on the 
lips ; the former might be the síghing of a contrite 
spirity abased by the feeling of its own unworthiness» 
and awed by the perfections of a holy aiid heart- 
searching Grod. The heart is dissatisfíed with its 
own duU and tasteless repetitions, which, with all 
their imperfectíons, Infinite Goodness may, perhaps, 
bear with favour.* — We may not only be elated with 
the fluency but even with flie fervency of our prayers. 
Vanity may grow out of the very act of renouncing 
it, and we may begin to feel proud at having humbled 
ourselves so eloquently. 

There is, however, a strain and spirit of prayer 
equally distinct from that facility and copiousness for 
which we certainly are never the better in the sight 

* Of these sort of repetitions, our admirable Church Litur- 
gy has been accused as a fault ; but this defect, if it be one, 
happily accommodates itself to our iufírmities. Where is the 
&voured being whose attention never wanders, whose heart 
accompanies bis lips in every sentence ? Is there no absence 
of núnd in the petitioner, no wandering of the thoughts, no in- 
constancy of the heart, which these repetitions are wisely cal- 
culated to correct, to rouse th^ dead attention* to bring back 
tke strayed afi«ctions ? 
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of God, and from that constraint and dryness for 
which we may be never the worse. There is a sim- 
ple, ^solid, pious strain of prayer, in whicfa the suppli- 
cant is so filled and occnpied with a sense of his own 
dependence, and of the importance of the things fdr 
which he asks, and so persuadéd of the power and 
grace of God through Christ to give him thosé thingSi 
that while he is engaged in it, he does not merely 
imagine, but feeis assured that God is nigh to him as 
a reconcited Father, so that erery burden and doubt 
are taken off from his mind. " He knows," as St. 
John expresses it, <* that he has the petitions he de- 
sired of Grod," and feels the truth of that promise, 
" while they are yet speaking I will hear." This is 
the perfection of Prayer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



•N TH£ £FriCjkCT OF FftATEB. 

It is objected by a certatn class, and cm tfae spe- 
cious ground of bumillty too, tbough ^e do not al- 
ways ñnd ibe objector himtelf quhe as humble as bis 
plea would be tbougbt, tbat it is arrogant in socb in- 
significatit beings as we are to presume to lay our 
pettj necessitíes before the Great and Gloripus God, 
who cannot be expected to condescend to the multi- 
tude of trifling and even interfering requests which 
are brought before htm by bis creatures. These and 
such Hke objections arise from mean and unworthy 
thoughts of the Great Goverñor of the Universe. It 
seems as if those vfho make them considered the 
Most High as *^ such a one as themselves ;" a Being, 
who can perform a certain gtven quantity of businéss, 
but who would be overpowered with an additional 
quantity. Or, at best, is it not considering the Al- 
mighty in the light, not of an Infinite God, biit of a 
great man, of a minister, or a king^ who, while he 
superintends public and national concerns^ is obliged 
to neglect small and individual petitions, because bis 
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hands being fuH, he cannot spare that leisure and at- 
teoUon which suffice for every thing f Thej do not 
consider him as that infinitely gracious Being, who, 
while he beholds at once all that is doing in heaven 
. and in earth, is at the same time as attentive to the 
prayer of the poor destitute, as present to the sorrow- 
ful sighing of the prisoner, as if eách of these forlorn 
creatures were individually the object of his undi- 
vided attention. 

These critics, who are for sparing the Suprema 
Being the trouble of our. prayers, and who, if I may 
so speak without profaneness, would relieve Omnipo- 
tence of part of his burden, by assigning to his care 
only such a portion as may be more easily managed, 
seem to have no adequate conception-of his at- 
tributes. ^ 

They forget that infinite wisdom puts him as easily 
within reach of all knowledge, as infinite power does 
of all performance ; that he is a Being in whose plans 
complexity makes no difficulty, variety no obstruction, 
and multiplicity no confusión ; that to ubiquity dis- 
tance does not exist ; that to infinity space is annihi- 
lated ; that past, present, and futuro, are discerned 
more accurately at one glance of His eye, to whom 
a thousand years are as one day, than a single mo- 
ment of time or a single point of space can be by 
ours. 

Another class continué to bring forward» as pertir 
naciously as if it had never been answered, the ex- 
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hausted argument, that seeing God is immiUable, no 
petitions of ours can ever change Him : that events 
themselves being settled in a fíxed and unalterable 
course, and bound in a fatal necessity, i^is foUy to 
think that we can disturb the established laws of the 
universG, or int^rrupt the course of Providence by 
our prayers ; and that it is absurd to suppose these 
firm decrees can be reversed by ahy. requests of 
ours. 

Without entering into the wide and trackless field 
of fate and íree will,*-\*^ woüld only observe, that 
these objections apply eqñally to ail human actions as 
well as to prayer. It may therefoTe with the same 
propríety be urged, that seeing Godis immutable and 
his decrees unaherable, therefore our actions can pro- 
duce no change in Him or in our own state. Weak 
as well as impious reasoning ! It may be questioned 
whether even the modern French and Germán philo- 
sophers might not be prevailed upon to acknowledge 
the existence of God, if they might make such a use 
of his attributes. 

How much more wisdom as well as happiness re- 
sults from a humble Christian spirit \ Such a plain 
practieal text as ** Draw near unto God, and he will 
draw near unto you," carries more consolation, more 
true knowledge of his wants and their remedy to the 
heart of a penitent sinner, than all the tomes of casu- 
istry, which have puzzled the world ever since the 
question was first set afloat by its original propounder^: 

4 
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And as the plain man only got up and walked, to 
prove there was such a thing as motion, ín answer to 
the philosopher who, in an elabórate theory, denied 
it ; so the plain Chriátian, when he is borne down 
with the assuraj^ce that there is no efficacy in prayer, 
requires no better argument to repel the assertion 
than the good he íSnds in prayer itself. A Christian 
knows, because he feels, that prayer is, though in a 
way to him inscrutable, the médium of connexion be- 
tween God and bis rational creatures, the method ' 
appointed by Him to draw down bis blessings upon 
US. The Christian knows that prayer is the appointed 
means of uniting two ideas, one of the highest maniñ- 
cence, the other of the most profound lowUness, 
within the compass of the imagination ; namely, that 
it is the link of communication betweeo " the High 
and Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity," and that 
heartof tte " contrite in which he delightsto dwell." 
He knows that this inexplicable unión between beings 
so unspeakably, so essentially dijSerent, can only be 
maintained by prayer \ that this is the strong but se- 
cret chain which unites time with eternity, earth with 
heayen, man with God. 

The plain Christian, as was before observed, can- 
not explain why it is so ; but while he/ecZ* the effi- 
cacy, he is contented to let the learned dtjínt it ; and 
he will no more postpone prayer till he can produce 
a chain of reasoning on the manner in which he de- 
rives benefít from it, than he will^ostpone eating till 
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he can give a scientific lecture on the nature of di- 
gestión : he is contented with knowing that his meat 
has nourished hioi : and he leaves to the philosopher, 
who may choose to defer his meal till he has elabo- 
rated his treatise, to starve in the interím. The 
Christian feeh better than hie is able to explain, that 
the fvinctions of his spirituaL life can no moré be car- 
ried.on without habitual prayer, than those* of his na- 
tural Ufe without frequent bodily nourishment. He 
feels renovation and strength grow out of the use of 
the appointed means, as necessarily in the one case 
as in the other. He feels that the health of his soul 
can no more be sustained, and its powers kept in 
continual vigour by the prayers of a distant day, than 
his body by the aliment of a distant day. 

But there is one motive to the diity in question, far 
more constraining to the true believer than all others 
that can be named ; more imper«tiye than any argu- 
ment on its utility, than any convictions of its efficacy 
even than any experience of its consolations. Prayer 
il the command of God ; the plain, positivo, repeated 
injunction of the Most High, who declares, " He wil 
be inquired of." This is enough to secuj*e the obe 
dience of the Christian, even though a promise were 
not, as it always is, attached to the command. But 
in this case, to our unspeakable comfort, the promise 
is as clear as the precept : " Ask^ and ye shall re- 
ceive" This is encouragement enough foí the plaín 
Christian. As to the itianner in which prayer is made 
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to coincide with the general scheme of God's plan in 
the govemment of human aíFairs ; how God has left 
himself at liberty to reconcile our prayer with his own 
predetermined will, the Christian does not very criti- 
cally examine, his precise and immediate duty beíng 
to pray, and not to examine. 

In the mean time it is enough for the humble be- 
liever to He assured, that the judge of all the earth is 
doing right : it is enough for him to be assured in that 
word of God " which cannot He," of numberless ac- 
tual instances of the efficacy of prayer in obtaining 
blessings and averting calamities, both national and 
individual : it is enough for him to be convinced ex- 
perimentally, by that internal evidence which is per- 
haps paramount to all other evidence, the comfort be 
himself has received from prayer, when all other 
comforts have failed ; andj above all, to end with the 
same motive with which we began, the only motive 
indeed which he requires for the performance of any 
duty, — it is motive enough for him, — ^that Thus saith 
the Lord. 

Others there are, who, perhaps not controverting 
any of these premises, yet neglect to build practical 
coDsequences on the admission of them ; who neitlier 
denying the duty ñor the efficacy of prayer, yet go on 
to live either in the irregular observance or the total 
neglect of it, as appetite, or pleasure, or business, or 
bumour, may happen to predomínate ; and who by 
llviag almost withojLit prayer, may be said " to live 
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almost without God in the world.'* To such we can 
only say, that they litde know what they lose. The' 
time is hastening on when théy will look upon those 
blessings as invaluable, which now they think not 
worth asking for ; when they will bitterly regret tlie 
absence of those means and opportunities which now 
they either neglect or despise. " O that they were 
wise ! that they understood this ! that they would 
consider their latier end !" 

There are again, others, who it is to be íeared, 
having once lived in the habit of prayer, yet not having 
been well grounded in those principies of faith and 
repentance on which genuine prayer is built, have by 
degrees totally discontinued it. " They do not find," 
say they, ^* that their affairs prosper the better or are 
tlie worse ; or perhaps they were unsuccessful in their 
afiairs even before they dropt the practice, and so 
had no encouragement to go on." They do pot know 
that they had no encouragement ; they do not know 
how much worse their afiairs might have gone on, had 
they discontinued it sooner, or how their prayers 
lielped to retard their ruin. Qr they do not know 
that perhaps ^* they asked amiss," or that, if they had 
obtained what they asked, they might have been far 
more unhappy. For a true believeí never " restrains 
prayer," because he is not certain that he obtains 
every individual request ; for he is persuaded that 
God, in compassion to our ignorance, sometimos in 
great roercy withholds what we desire, and often dis* 

4* 
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appoints his most favoured children by giving them 
not what they ask, but what he knows is really good 
for them. The froward child, as a pious prelate* 
observes, cries for the shining blade, whic^ the 
tender parent withholds, knowing it would cut his 
fingers. 

Thus to persevere when we have not the encou- 
ragement of visible ^uccess, is an evidence of tríed 
faith, Of this holy perse ver anee Job was a noble 
instance. Defeat and disappointment rather stimula- 
ted than stopped his prayers. Though in a vehement 
strain of passionate eloquence he exclaims, " I cry 
out of wrong, but I am not heard : I cry aloud, but 
there is no judgment :'* yet so persuaded was he not- 
withstanding of the duty of continuing this holy im- 
portunity, that he persisted against all human hope,. 
till he attained to that exalted pitch of unsliaken faith» 
by which he was enabled to break out into that sub- 
lime apostrophe, " Though he slay me, yet I will 
trust in him." 

But may we not say that there is a considerable 
class, who not only bring none of the objections which 
wé have stated against the use of prayer ; who are so 
far from rejecting, that they are exact and regular in 
the performance of it ; who yet take it up on as low 
ground as is consistent with their ideas of their own 
safety ; who, while they consider prayer as an indis- 

*Bishop Hall. 
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pensable íbrm, believe nothing oí that change of 
heart and of those holy tempers which it is intended 
lo pro'duce ? Many, who yet adhere scrupulously to 
ihe lettcr, are so far from enteríng into the spirit o^ 
ibis duty, tbat tbey are strongly inclitied to susp^ct 
those of bypocrisy or fanaticism who adopt the true 
scriptural views of prayer. Nay, as even the Bifa4e 
may be so wrested as to be made to speak abnost any 
laoguage in support of almost any opinión, tbese per- 
sons lay hold on Scripture itself, to bear them out in 
their own slight views of this duty ; and they profess 
to borrow from tbence the ground of that censure 
which they cast on the more serious Christians. 
Among the many passages which have been made to 
convey a meaning foreign to their original designs, 
none have been seized upon with more avidity by 
such persons than the pointed-censures of our Saviour 
on those " who for a pretence make long prayers ;" 
as well as on those " who use vain repetitions, and 
tbink they shall be heard for much speaking." Now 
the things here intended to be reproved were the hy- 
pocrisy of the Pharisees and the ignorance of the 
heathen, together with' the error of all those who de- 
pended on tlie success of their prayers, while they 
imitated the deceit of the one, or the foUy of the other. 
But our Saviour never meant that those severe repre- 
hensions should cool or abridge the devotion of pious 
Cb)ristians, to which they do not at all apply. 

More or fewer words, however, so little constitute 
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tbe tru€ valué of prayer, that there is no doubt but 
one of tbe most affecting specimens on record is tbe 
short petition of tbe Publican, full fraugbt i^s it is with 
' that spirit of contrítion and self-abasement wbich is 
tbe very grineiple and soul of prayer. And tbis spe- 
cimen, perbaps, is tbe best model for tbat Sudden 
lifting up of tbe beart wbicb we cali ejaculation, But 
we doubt, in general, wbetber tbe few basty words, 
to wbicb tbese frugal petitioners woiild stint tbe scanty 
devotions of otbers and tbemselves, will be always 
found ampie enougb to satisfy tbe bumble penitent, 
wbo, being a sinner, has mucb to confess : wbo, boping 
be is a pardoned sinner, bas mucb to acknowledge. 
Sucb a one, perbaps, cannot always pour out tbe ful- 
ness of bis soul witbin tbe prescribed abridgments. 

Even tbe sihcefest Cbristian, wben he wisbes to 
find bis beart warm, bas often to lament its cóldness. 
Tbougb he feel tbat be bas received mucb, and has, 
therefore, mucb to be tbañkful for, yet be is not abie 
at once to bring bis wayward spirit ínto sucb a pos- 
ture ás sball ñt it for tbe solemn duty. Sucb a one 
has not merely .bis form to repeat, but he has bis 
tempers to reduce to order, his affections to excite, 
and his peace to make. His tboughts may be real- 
ising tbe sarcasm of tbe Prophet on tbe idol Baal, 
" tbey may be gone a journey," and must be recall- 
ed ; his beart, perbaps, " sleepetb, and must be a- 
waked." A devout supplicant, too, will labour to af- 
fect and warm his mind with a sense of tbe great and 
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gracious attributes of God, in imitation of the holy 
men of oíd. Like Jehosaphat, he mH sometimes 
enumérate " the power and the might, and the mer- 
cies of the MostHigh," in order to stirup the senti- 
ments of awe, and gratitude, and love, and humility, 
in his own souL* He will labour to imitate the ex- 
ample of his Saviour, whose heart dilated with the 
expression of the same holy añections. " I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth." A 
heart thus animated, thus warmed witlj Divine love, 
cannot always scrupulously limit itself to the mere 
husiness of prayer, if I may so speak. It cannot 
content itself with merely spreading out its own ne- 
cessities, but expands in contemplating the perfec- 
tions of Him tó whom he is addressing them. 

The humble supplicant, though he be no longer 
governed by a love of the world, yet grieves to find 
that he cannot ^otally exelude it from his thoughts. 
Though he has, on the whole, a deep sense of his 
owñ wants, and of the abundant provisión which is 
made for them in the Gospel ; yet, when he most 
wishes to be rejoicing in those i^trong motives for 
love and gratitude, alas ! even then he has to mourn 
his worldliness, his insensibility, his deadness. He 
has to deplore the littleness and vanity of the objects 
which are even #hen drawing away his heart from his 
Redeemer. The best Christian is but too liable dur- 

* 2 Chron. xx. 5, 6. 
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ing the temptations of the day, to be ensnared by 
" the lust of the eye, and the pride of lifé"," and is 
not always brought, without efibrt, to reflect that he 
is but dust and ashes. How can even good persons, 
who are just come, perhaps, from listening to the 
flattery of their fellow worms, acknowledge before 
God, without any preparation of the heart, that they 
are miserable • sinners ? Thjey require a litlle time 
to impress on their own souls the truth of that solemn 
confession of.sin which they are making to him, 
without whicb, brevity and not lenglh might consti. 
tute hypocrisy. 

Even the sincerely pious have in prayer grievous 
wanderings to lament, from which others mistakingly 
suppose the advanced Christian to be exempt. Such 
wanderings that, as an oíd divine has observed, it 
would exceedingly humble a good man, could he, af- 
ter he had prayed, be made to see.his prayers writ- 
ten down, with exact interlineations of all ihe vain 
and impertinent thoughts which had thrust tljfem- 
selves in amongst them.' So that such a one will, in- 
deed, from a strong sense óf these distractions, feel 
deep occasion, with the Prophet, to ask forgiveness 
for " the iniquity of his holy things ;" and would 
find cause enough for humiliation every nigbt, had he 
to lament thesinsof his prayers only. 

We know that such a brief petition, as "Lord help 
my unbelief," if the supplicant be in so happy a frame, 
and the prauyer be darted up with such strong faith, 
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ihat his very soul mounts with the petition, may suf- 
íice ta draw down a blessing which may be withheld 
from the more prolix petitioner : yet if by prayer we 
do not mean a mere form of words, whether it be 
]ong or short ; but that secret communion between God 
and the soul which is the very, breath and being of 
religión ; then is the Ser ipture so far from suggesting 
that short measure of which it is accused, that it ex- 
pressly says, " Pray without ceasing ;"^ — " Pray ever- 
more ;" — " I will that men pray every where 3" — 
" Continué instant in prayer." 

If such " repetitions" as these objectors repróbate, 
stir up desires as yet unawakened, or protract affec- 
tions already éxcited (for " vain repetitions'^are such 
as awaken or express no new desire, and serve no 
religious purpose ;) then are " repetitions" not to be 
condemned. And that our Saviour did not give the 
warning against *' loBg prayers and repetitions," in 
the sense thes^ objectors allege, is evident from his 
own practice ; for once we are told '* he continued 
all night in prayer to God." And again, in a most 
awful crisis of his life, it is expressiy said, " He. 
prayed the third time, using the same wards^ 

All habits gain by exercise ; of cours^e the Christian 
graces gain forcé and vigour by being called ont, and, 
as it were, mustered in pra}er. Love, faith, and 
trust in the Divine promises, if they were not kept 
alive by this stated íntercourse with God, would 
wither and die. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VAIN EXCUSES FOR THE NEGLECT OF PRAYER. 

There are not a few, who offer apologies for the 
neglect of spiritual duties, by saying they believe thera 
to be right, but that they are tempted to neglect the 
exercise of them by idleness or business, by cpmpany 
or pleasure. ^ This may be true, but temptations are 
not compulsions. The great adversary of souls may 
fill the fancy with alluring iraages of enjoyment, so as 
to draw us away from >any duty ; but it ¡s in our own 
choice, either to indulge, or, thro\]gh grace to repel 
them. He may act upon the passions through out- 
ward objectfl, which introduce them to the mind 
through the aenses, but the grace of God enables all, 
who faithfully ask it, to withstand them. 

If we were not at liberty to rejcct temptation, sin 
would be no sin. It is the offer of the grace of re- 
sistance not used, which makes the offender to be 
without excuse. AU the motives and the alluremeiits 
to sin would be ineffectual, would we keep up in our 
minds what are its " wagés," — deatb ; death spiritual, 
death eternal ! 

Of all the excuses for the neglect of prayer, the 
man of business justifies his omissioa to himself, W 
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tfae most plausible apologies. Many of ibis class, ac- 
' tíve fbr thcmselves, and useful to the world, are far 
frora disputíng eidier the propriety or the duty of 
prayer } they are willing, however, for the present, to 
tura Qver this duty to the clergy, to the idle, to wo- 
nen and children. They allow it to be nn important 
thing, but not the most important. They acknowledge, 
if men have time to spare, they éannot spend it bet- 
ter ; but they haré no time. It is, indeed, a duty ; 
but a duty not to be compared witb that of the court, 
the bar, the public office, the counting hous€, or the 
^op. 

Now, in pleading for the importanee of the one, 
we should be the lastto detract from that of the other. 
We only plead for their entire compatibility. 

We pass over the instance of Daniel, a man of 
business and a statesman, and of many other public 
eharacters, recorded in Scripture, and confine our- 
selves to die example of Nehemiah. He was not 
only an ófficer in the court of the greatest king of the 
East, but it was bis duty to be much in the royal pre- 
sence. He was, on a particular occasion, under deep 
affliction } for Jerusalem was in ruins ! On a certain 
day, his sadness was so great, as to be visible to the 
king, at whose table he was attending. 

The monarch inquired the cause of his sorrow, and 
what request he had to make. He instantly "prayed 
to the God of heaven," doubtless to strengthen him, 
and thenmade his petition to the king, for no less a 

5 
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booD, than U> allow him to rebuild die walls of the 
sacred citjr. Hia prayer preceded bis petition. It 
was that prayer whicb gave him courage to present 
that petitioo, aad whicb, probably, induced the sove- 
reign to grant it. What a double eacouragement is 
here giiren to.the cpurtier, botb to piay to God, and 
to speak tmth to a king ! 

Tboagb the plea of the man oí busiaes^ for bis 
own p vticular exemptioih. cs^n by ^o meana be grant* 
ed| yel: i| i^ .tbe se^se be eateftainaof the valoe of 
hia professioiial d¥|tie»> whicb deoeives.him. Itleads 
him to believe, that ihere can be no evíl in subsiitu- 
ting biwineas fer devotion. He is oonscious thathe 
ia industfiousí and he koows that indostry ia a great 
moral qutdity • He i& ri^idy persuadeid that the man 
of pleaaure haa nQ such plee to produpe. He, tbere- 
fore, imposea <m himself,. with the belief. that there 
can be no luirm insubstitutíng aimoralfer a felif^iis 
exereiae ; for he hasleamed te thinl^ higUy of mo- 
nUityf while he awigns to rdipoe óiily: an inferior 
degree in bis acale of dutíes. 

He usually goes to church once on the Suoday ; 
but it does not at all infringe on bis rel^cous system 
to examine bis accoirnts, to gire a great dinner, or to 
begin a joumey ojt that day. 

New it Í8 a seríoua trntb». diat there ia no man to 
wbom prayer is more imperatively a dü^, or more 
obrioualy a necessity^ than the man of . business ; 
wbetfaer in the higbertovthe middle dassesof snciety. 
There is no man who more stands in need of quieting 
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his anxietks/iregul&íting Ms tempers^ cooling his sqpi- 
rits, hy a devout application for the Messitrg of God $ 
mmeto wbom i( -is more necessaiy to implore the 
Diviné protection for tJie diities, or preservation from 
the dangers, t>f the'sceiie in whidí he fs about to en<- 
gagc ; none to wbom it is more impottant to sóKcít 
direction in the diffioulttés which the day niajr pro* 
düce^ none on whom it ísiinore iiicúmbent to i&olicit 
support agáhist the tetnptatíóns wbich may t)e abont 
to ássaii him ; none to Whoift the petifiOn for an en« 
Hghtened consdehce, an tiprigbft intentíon, a «ound 
probi^, and an úñdeviating sínceríty, ís of iñóre im^ 
portanee. 

^ What is so likelj as prayer to enable hiih to staúd 
prepared to tíieet Ae ivecidetital fluctaations in his af- 
faks, to receive wítfaout ínebriatirá a sudden flow of 
prosperous fortune, or to snstain any adverse eircum- 
stancés with resignation ? 

Even persons in more retired situatiotas, even those 
who haye made considerable advances in religión, 
eannot but acknowledge, how much the ordinary and 
necessary cares of daily life, espeeiaíly, how much 
any unexpected accession tothein, are likely to cause 
absence and distraetbn in their devotions: — ^how 
much, then, büght they, whose whole Ufe is bi:miness, 
to be on their guard against these dangers, to doubtie 
their vigilanoe against them, and to iínpkfre díredtion 
under them ? 

Were the Chrístian militant accustomed never to 
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e&gage in the moral batde of dailj life, without put- 
ting on this panoply, the shafts of .temptation would 
strike with a feeble and erring blow. ; thejr would nbt 
80 deeply pierce the guarded heart. And were fer- 
venti humble, daily prayer, once consqientiously 
adopted, its effects would reach beyond the week- 
day engagements« It would gradually extend its be- 
nign influence to the postponing of settling accounts, 
the festine dinner, and the not absolutely uecessary 
journey, to one of those six days iu which we are en- 
joined to labour. It would lead him to the habit of 
doing ** no manner of work'' on that day, in which the 
doing of it was prohibited by the great Lawgiver in 
his own person. 

We have more than once alluded to the diversities 
of character, occasional events, differencé in the state 
of oaind, as well as of circumstances, which may not 
only render the prayer which is suitáble to one man 
unsuitable to another, but unsuitable to the same man 
under every alteration of circumstances. 

But among the numerous topics for prayer, there 
is one which, being of universal interest, ought not to 
be omitted. For by whatever dissimilaríty of cha- 
racter, capacity, profession, station, or temper, the 
condition of man, and, of course, the nature of prayer, 
is diversified ; there is one grand point of unión, one 
circumstance, one condition, in which they mu9t all 
meet ; one state of which every man is equally cer- 
tain ; one event which happenelh to all, — " It is ap- 
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pointed unto every man once to die." The rugged 
road of sorrow, the flowery path of pleasure, as wel' 



as 



"The paths of glory, lead butto the grave." 

In praying, tberefbre, against the fear of death,~we 
do not pray against a eontingent but a certain evil ; 
we pray to be delivered from the overwhehning dread 
of that house which is appointed for all living ; we 
are put in mind that all who are bom must die ! 

'* The end of all tbings is at hand." To what pur- 
pose does the Apostle convert this awful proclama- 
tion? Does he» use it to encourage gloomy tempers, 
to invite to unprofítable melancholy f No: he uses 
the solemn admonition ta stir us up to moral good- 
ness, — therefore, " be sober :" — ^he does more, he 
uses it to excite us to religious vigilance, — ^^ and 
watch unto prayer." 

Prayer against the fear of death, by keeping up in 
us a constant remembrance of our mortality, will help 
to wean us from a too intimate attachment to the 
things we are so soon to quit. By this habitual pre- 
paration to meet our Judge, we shall be brought to 
pray more earnestly for an interest in the great In- 
tercessor ; and to strive more effectually against every 
offence which may aggravate the awfulness of that 
meeting. 

Fervent prayer that Divine grace ipay prepare us 
5* 
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for deatbj mU, if cordially adopted, answer inany 
great moral purposes., It will remind every individual 
of every ciass that " the time is short ;" — ^that " there 
ís no repentance in the grave." 

Perhaps even the worldly and tboughtless 
man, under an occasional fit of dejection, or 
an accidental disappoiatment, may be brought to 
say, ** When I am in heaviness, I will tbink upon 
God."-— Oh, think upon Him, cali upon Him, nofo, — 
noW| when you are in prosperity ; now» when your 
fortunes are flourishing ; now, when your hill is so 
strong diat you think it shall never be removed : think 
upon Him, cali upon Him, when the scenejs the 
brightest, when the world courts, flatteries invite, and 
pleasures betray you ; think on Him, while you are 
able to think at all, while you possess the eapacity of 
thinking. The time may come, when " He mayturn 
His face from you, and you will be troubled." Think 
of God, when the alluring images of pleasure and of 
profit would seduce you from Him. Prosperity is 
the season óf peculiar peril. ^^ it is the bright day 
that brings forth the add^r." Think of God wfaen 
the tempting world says, *' All this will I give tbee." 
Trust not the insolvent world, it has cheated every 
creditór that ever trusted it. It will cheat you. 

To the man of opulence, who heapeth up riohes 
and cannot tell who shall gatber them, Prayer will be 
a constant memento; it will remind him that he 
waiketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himseif in 
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vain y k i^iU remind bksk of layíng iip tre^asures where 
tbieves cannot enter, ñor rust corrode. 

Tbe habit of praying againet tbe fear of death would 
cbeck tbe prid^ of tbe youtbful ieauiyj by reminding 
faer bow soon sbe must say to tbe worm, Tbou art my 
fatber ^ and to corrüption, Thou art my mother and 
my sister- 

The man afgenitMy he wbo tbought that of making 
many books tbere would be no end ; wbo in bis zeal 
to write, had negleoted to pray ; wbo bad tbought 
Uttie of any immortality but tbat wbich was to be con- 
ferred by tbe applaüse of dying creatures like bim- 
self ; wbo, in tbe vanity of possessing talents, bad for- 
gottén tbat be must one day account for tbe applica- 
tion of tbem : if bappily be sbould be brougbt to see 
tbe evil of bis own beart, to feel tbe wants of bis own 
soul, bow intense will be bis repentance, bow deep 
bis remorse, thfit be bad loved tbe pralse of men 
more tban tbe praise of God ! How fervently will be 
pray tbat bis mercies may not aggrarate tbe account 
of bis sins ; that bis talents may not become the in- 
strumeot of bis punisbment | How earnestly will be 
supplicate for pardon, bow devoutly will be '' give 
glory to God before bis feet stumble on tbe dark 

mountains !'' 

Tbe man of business, to whom we have abeady ad- 
verted, wbo tbought bis schemes so deeply laid, bis 
speculations so prudently planned, tbat notbing could 
frústrate tbem ; wbo calcidated tbat tbe futuro was as 
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lie ziCTül «ri-V; ]tas isss soe eres ^rr"«t^ sappoits ; 
te Las rí¿Miá i^n&áS wsjí zá lae «ar^l^srr consola- 
tá:«s rewrtftd !:> ^ e m^'rtmm^ sscau He kas no stay 
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h«4 not bisen kept in exercise ; — a.s{úrit of rare dis- 
UíUtfüfiifídneM ; a moralist of unblencbed bonour, but 
wM pt«fld«d tbat dutjr bad left bim lióle time for de- 
víAíqu i fiftiould Divine ^ce incline bim at last to 
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seek God, should he begín'to pray to beprepared for 
death and jud'gxnent, he will deepiy regret witb the 
Gontrite cardinal^iiot that he served his king faitjbfully» 
but that his higbest services had not beea devoted to 
their highest object. In tfais frame of miiid, that ámr 
bítion which was satisfied witfa what earth could give, 
or khigs rewardy will appear.no longer glorious ín his 
eyes; Truc and just td his sovei'éigny devoted to his 
country, faithfnl to all but his Saviour and himself, 
he now laments th^t he had neglected to 3eek a bet- 
ter country y neglected to. serve the King Eterna!, the 
blessed* and only Potentate ; neglected to obtain an 
interestin a kingdom which shall not be móv^d; He 
feels that mere patriotism, grand as iéits object, an4 
important as is its end, will not afibrd support to a 
soul siakíng at the appróach of the inevitable hour, 
awed at the view of final judgment^ 

But these great and honourable persons are the 
very men to whom superior cares, and loftier duties, 
and higher responsibilities, rerider prayer éven more 
necessary, were it póasible, than to others. Ñor 
does this duty trench upon otber (^uties, for the com* 
patibilities of prayer are universal. It is an exercise 
which has the property of incorporating itself with 
every othér; not only liot impeding, but advanc- 
ing it. If secular thoughts and yain imaginations, of- 
ten "break in on our devout employments, let us allow 
Religión to vindicate ber rights', by uniting herself 
with our worldly occupations. There is no crevice 
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80 smftti at vfhicAk ^^votioii laiiy not slip in ; no other 
íostanoe of -so rioh a blessing beisg aimexed to so 
eaftj n coaditíon $ no oúier case in wbicb tbere is aiiy 
certaintgr, tbat to ask'ís to haré. Tbis tbe suitors to 
the great do not always feíd so easj.finom them as tbe 
great thenaselves may fimt firoifi Grod. ' 

Not onty tbe ele^ation on wbích tbey stand makes 
thjs fencé netessary for tbeir {Personal securitr, by 
etiabling tbem to bear the heighMvifbout giddiness, 
but the ^MÍdance of Gbd'« hand is so essential to tbe 
operátioBS they condttct, tfaat the public prosperitj, 
no less than their own safetjr , is involred in ihe prác- 
tice óf habitual prayer.. Ood wili be more líkely to 
bléss the faand ^bich st^ers, and the head idiicb di- 
rectSy tvhen both are ruled by the beart which prays. 
Hlppily we need not- look but of our own age or na- 
tion for instances of publio mén, who, wbil'e tbey go- 
vern the countiy, «are themselves governed by á reli- 
gious principie ; Who petition the Almighty for direc- 
tion, and praise Him for súccess. 

The hero, who, in the hot engagement, surroanded 
with the "pride*, pomp, and circumstínce of war," 
bravely defíed death, forgot all that was personal, and 
only remembered, nobly remembered, bis country 
and hls imniediaté duty ^ aniraated with the glory that 
was to be. acquired by his arm, and almost ready to 
es^claim with thé Román patriot — ; 



-** what pity, 



" That we can die butonce to serve our country i*' 
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Yet, tbis hera, if be bad nevet made a conscieoce ct 
prajrer, may he not hereaftar fifid^ Aat tfae most We- 
cessful iostrumentalíiy is^ a distínct.tfaing in itself, and 
will be different in íts results from pársóoal piety f 
May he not find, that thóugh he saved others, himself 
he cannot save ? 

If, however, in after-life^ in the cool shad^ of bon- 
ourable retirement, be be brou^ht, tbrough tbe grace 
of Godj to habitúate himself to earnest prayer, he will 
deeply regret that h& ever entered the field of battie 
without imploring tbe favour of the Grod of battles ; 
that he bad ever returned alive from slaugbtered 
squadrons, without adoririg tbe Autbor of bis proyi- 
dential preservation. If bis penitence be sincere, bis 
prayer will be effectual. It will fortify him under the 
more depressing prospect of that death which is soon 
to be encountered io the solitude of bis darkenéd 
chamber, without witnesses, without glory, without 
tbe cheering band, without tbe spirit-stirring drum,. 
without the tumultuous acclamation ; witb no objects 
to distract bis attention; no conflicting concems to 
divide bis thougbts ; no human arm, eitber of others 
or bis own, on which to depend. Tbis timely reflec- 
lion, tbis late, tbougb never too late prayer, may still 
prepare him for a peaceful dying bed ; may lead 
him to lean on a stronger arm than bis own, or that 
of an array ; may conduct him to a victory over bis 
last enemy, and tbus dispose him to nipet death in a 
safer state than wben be despised it in tbe field 5 
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may bring him to aoknowledge, that while he con- 
tínued to Kre without subjection to thíe Captain oí 
bis salvatioo, thoogb he had fought bravelj} he had 
not yet fought the good iSgbt 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHARACTERS WHO REJECT PRAYER. 

Among the many articles of erroneous calculation» 
to which 50 much of the sin and misery of life may 
be attributed, the neglect or misuse of prayer will not 
form the ligbtest. The prophet Jeremiah, in his im- 
passioned address to the Almighty, makes^no dis- 
tinction between those who acknowledge no God, 
and those who live without prayer. " Pour out thy 
fury, O Lord, upon the heathen, and upon the fami- 
lies that cali not upon thy name."^ 

Some duties are more incurabent on some per- 
sons, and some on others ; depending on the dif- 
ference of talents, wealth, leisure, learning, station, 
and opportunitieis ; but the duty of prayer is of im- 

* We have not thought it necessary to toachiiponfamüy or 
pablic worship, assuming that those who habitually observe 
prívate prayer will conscientionsly attend to the more public 
ezerclses of devotion ; and when it is recoUected that the Di- 
vine Being, who performed a miracle to feed the multitude, 
that He might setanexample of prayer in eyery possible form, 
previously blessed the simple but abimdant meal, how shail a 
dependent creatore daré omit a dnty so sanctified ! 

6 
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perative obligation ; it is universal, because it demands 
none of any of the above requisitos ; it demands 
only a wilUngtieart, a consciousness of sin, a sense of 
dependence, a feeling of helplessness. Those who 
vóluntarily neglect it, shut themselves out írom the 
presence of their Maker. " I know you not," 
must assuredly be the sentence of exclusión on those 
who thus '^ know not God." Notbing, it is true, can 
exelude them from His inspection, but they exelude 
themselves from his favour. 

Many nearly renounce prgyer^ by a&cting lo make 
it so indefinito a thing^ as not to require regular ex- 
ercise. Just as many, also, unhallow the Sabbath, 
who pretend they do nothing on week-days, which 
they should fear to do on Sundays. The truth is, 
instead of sanctifying the week-days by raising them 
to the duties of Sunday,— *-which is indeedimpracti^ 
cable, let men talk as they please,— they desecrate 
the Sabbfith to secular purposes, and so contríve to 
keep no Sunday at all. ^ 

Stated seasons for indispensable employments are 
absolutely necessary for so desultory, so versatile a 
creature as man. That which is turned over to any 
chance-time is seldom done at all ; and those who 
despise the recurrence of appointed times and sea- 
sons, are only less censurable than those who restin 
them. 

Other duties and engagements have their allotted 
seasons ; why, tben, should the most important duty 
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in wfaicb an iiximortal being can be emptoyed, by bé- 
ing left to accident, become liable to occasional omis- 

sioD, liable to increasing neglect, liable to total obli- 
vion ? 

All the other various works of God know their 
appointed times ;-^the seasons, tbe heavenly bodies, 
day and night, seed-time and harvest ; — all set an ex- 
ample of undeviating regularicy. ÍVhy should man, 
the only tbinking, be the only disorderly, work of 
Almighty power ? 

But whilst we are assertíng the necessity of sea- 
sons of prayer, let us not be suspected of attaching 
undue importance to them i for all these are but 
the frame-worky the scafiblding, the mere mechani- 
cal and subsidiary adjuncts ; they are but the pre- 
paratíons for Christian worship ; they remind us, they 
intímate to us, that an important work is to be done, 
but are no part of the work itself. 

They, therefore, who most insist on the valué of 
stated devotións, must never lose sight of that grand, 
and universal prime truth, that wherever we are, still 
we are in God's presence ; whatever we have is His 
gift ; whatever we hope is His prpmise ; feeÜngs 
which are commensurate with all time, - all places, 
and limitad to no particular scenes or seasons. 

There is in some, in manyiit is to be feared, a rea- 
diness to acknowledge this general doctrine, which 
what is miscalled natural religión teaches ; buc who 
are far from including in their system the pecoliari- 
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ties, the duties, the devotions of Cbristíanity.. These 
are decorous mOD of the world, who, assuming the 
character of philosophical liberality, valué themselves 
on having shaken off the shackles of prejudice, su- 
perstitioDy and system. They acknotviedge a Crea- 
tor of the universe, but it is in a vague and -general 
viray. They worsbip a BeÍDg, " whose temple is all 
space ;^' that is, every where buf in the human heart. 
They put him as far as possible from themselves. 
Believing that He has no providential care of them, 
they feel no personal interest in Him. God and na- 
tura are with iitem synonymous terms. That the 
creation of the world was His work, they do not go 
the length of denying ; but that its government is 
in His hands, is with tbem very pioblematical. 

In any case, however, they are assured that a Be- 
iag of such immensity réquires not the littleness of 
superstititious forms, ñor the petty limitations of stat- 
ed seasons, and regular devotions ; that he is infínite- 
ly above attending to our paltry concerns, though 
God himselfanticipated this objection, when he con- 
descended to declare, " He that ofíereth me thanks 
and práíse, he honoureth me." 

One says, he can adore the Author of nature ia 
the contemplation of his works ; that the mountains 
and the fields are his altar for worsbip. Another 
says, that his notion of religión is to deal honestly in 
his commerce with the world ; both insist that they 
can serve God any where, and every where. We 
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know they can, and we hope they do ; but our Sav- 
iour, who koew the whole make of man, his levity, 
lüstability, and unfixedness, and who was yet no 
friend to the formalíst or the superstitious, not only 
commands, at the hour of prayer, our entering in- 
to the closet, but our sbutting the door,— a tacit re- 
proof, perhaps, of the devotion of the Sadducean, 
as well as the puhlicity of the Pharisaic religión, bnt 
ccrtainly an admonition of general obligation. 

In treatiüg of prayer, it wotíldbe a superfluous la- 
bour to address unbelievejrs with the same argumejits 
or persuasions which we would humbly propose to 
such as aver, wíth whatever degree of conviction, 
their belief in Christianity. It would be folly to ad- 
dress them with motives drawn from a book which 
they do not believe or do not read. With those who 
are ignorant of üie first principies of religión, or 
those who reject them, we have no common ground 
on which to stand. St. Paul, with his usual discrim- 
ination, has left us an example in this as well as in 
all other cases. With the philosophical Athenians, 
he confined his reasonings to natural religión. To 
the Jewish kjng Agrippa, who' " believed the pro- 
phets," in telling the story of his own conversión, he 
most judiciously introduced the great doctrines of re- 
mission of sins and justification by faith. 

If the Pyrrhonist in question were to see a genu- 
ine Christian character delineated in all its dimen- 
sions, marked with its fair lineaments, and enlivened 

6* 
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by its quickening spirjt, such, for instance, as is ex- 
emplified in the cbaracter of St. Paul, he would con* 
sider it as a mere picture of the imagÍDation ; and 
would no more believe its reality tbbn be believes 
that of Xenophon's Prince, the Stoic's Wise Man, 
Quintilian's Perfect Orator^ or any other Platoaic or 
Utópian representation« Or could he be brought to 
believe its actual existence, he would set such a man 
far above the necessity of prayer ; he would emancí- 
pate him from any such humbling práctice .; he would 
enthrone him in bis own independent worth : for how 
should he ever suspect that such a man would ev^ 
^pray at all, much less would be in prayer more abun- 
dant, in humiliation more profound, in self-renuncia- 
tion more abased ? 

Is it not probable that some of those inquiring 
minds, who adorned the Porch and the Academy, as 
well as those more favoured men under the oíd dis- 
pensation, who saw the future through the dim and 
distant perspective df prophecy, would have re- 
joiced ío see the things which you see, and have not 
believed ? 

How gratefully would many of these illustrious spi- 
rlts have accepted advantages which you overlook ! 
How joyfully would they have received from Him 
who cannot lie the assyrance, that if they would seek 
of Him that truth after which they " were feeling," 
they should find it ! How gladly would that sublime 
and elegant spirit, whose favourite theme was puré 
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spiritual love, have listened to the great apostle of 
love ; to him who caught Üíe flame as he leaned on 
the bosomof h¡s afiectíonate Master ! 

How would this same exalted genius, whó taught 
the iimnoftality of the soul to the bright, yet blind, 
Athenians, — he, whose penetratÍDg mind rather guess- 
ed than knew whathe taught, — ^whose keen eye caught 
sorae glimpses of a brighter state through the dark- 
ness which surrounded him, — how would he have 
gloried- in that light and immortality which the Cos- 
pel revelation has brought to light ! — but with wh|it 
UDspeakable rapture would he haré learned that He 
who rerealed the Ufe could give it, that he who pro- 
mised immortality could bestow it ! With what obedí- 
ent transpon would he have heard this'touching apo- 
strophe, at once a strong- reproof and a tender invita- 
tion, — " Ye will not come unto me that ye mighthave 
Ufe !" — Ye philosophising cavillers, who Uve in the 
meridian splendour of this broad day, " how will you 
escape, if you neglect so great salvation ?" 

But if pride, the dominant intellectual sin, keeps 
ihe sceptic aloof from the humiliating duties of de- 
votion, the habitual indulgence of the senses, in 
another class, proves an equal cause of alienating the 
heart from prayer. 

The man absorbed by eáse and enjoyment^ and 
sunk in the relaxing softnesses of a voluptuous Ufe, 
lias a natural distaste to every thing that stands in op- 
position to the delights of that life. It is the smooth- 
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ness of his course wbich makes it so slippery. He 
is lost before he feels that he is sinking. For whether 
we plunge at once from a precipitous beight, or 
slide dowii from it on an inclined plañe, still, vhile 
there is a yawning gulf at the bottom, our destniction 
is equally inevitable. 

The systematic but decorous seosualist is one whose 
life is a course of sober luxury, of measured indul* 
gence. He contri ves to reconcile an abandonment 
of sound principie with a kind of orderly practice. 
He inquires rather what is decent than what is right ; 
what will secure the favourable opinión o( the worid, 
especially bis own class, rather than what will 
please Gód. His object is to make the most of this 
world. Selfíshness has established its throne in his 
heart. His study is to make every thing and every 
person subservient to his own convenience, or pleas- 
ure, or profit, yet without gldríngly trespassing on the 
laws of propriety or custom. Self is the source and 
centre of all his actions ; but though this governing 
principie is always on the watch for its grati6cation, 
yet, as part of that gratifícation dependa on a certain 
degree of reputation, it frequently leads him to do 
right things, though without rrght motives ; for the 
raain spring sometimes sets the right in motion as 
well as the wrong. 

He goes to church on all public occasions, but 
without' devotion ; gives alms without charity ; sub- 
scribes to public institutiona without being interested 
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ió their prosperity, except as they are frequently suc- 
ceeded by a pléasant dinner and good company, and 
as the subscription-list of names he knows will be 
publisbed. • He lives onTgood terms wlth diSerent, 
and even opposite, classes of mén, without being at- 
tached to any ; he does them favours without affect- 
tion, knowing that he shall have occasion to sollcit 
favours in return, for he never does a small kindness 
without a view to asking a greater. • 

Hé deprécales excess in every thing, but always 
lives upon its confines. 

Prayer enters not into his plan, — he has nothing to 
^sky for he has all in himself, — ^thanksgiying is still 
less bis practice, for what he has he deserves. 

He has read that " to enjoy is to obey," and he is 
always ready to give this cheerful proof of the rnost 
unlimited obedience. He respects the láws of the 
country, especially súch 'aitguard property and game, 
and eagerly . punishes the violatórs of both. But as 
to the laws of God, he thinks they were made to 
guard the possessions of the rich, to punish the vicious 
poor^ and to frighten those who have nothing to lose. 
Yet he respects some of the commandments, and 
would placard on every post and pillar that which says, 
" Thou shalt not steal ;" whilst he thinks tliat which 
says, " Thou shalt not covet," might be expunged 
from the Decalogue. 

If you happen to speak of the helplessness of irian, 
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he thinks you are alluding to some paralytic ; if of 
his dependence, to some banger-on óf a great raan; 
if of his sinfulness, he adopts your opinión, for he 
reads the Newgate Calendar ; but of sin, as an in- 

^ herent principie, of the turpitude of sin, except as it 
disturbs society, he knows nothing ; I^ut religión, as € 
principie of action, but prayer as a source of peace 
or a ground of hope, he neither knows ñor desires to 

•4uiow. The stream of life glides smootbly on with- 
out it ; why should he ruffle its placid flow ? why 
should be break in on.the course of enj«yment witb 
self-imposed austerities f He believes himself to be 
respected by his fellaw-men, and the fayour of God 
is not in all his thoughts. His real character the 
great day of decisión wUl dÍ9Coyer. Till then he will 
have two characters. 

" Soul, take tbinei ease, thou hast much goods laid 
up for thee," is perhaps tbe state of all others which 
most disqualifies and unfits for prayer. Not ónly the 
apostrophe excites the Jbodily appetite, but the soul 
is called upon to contémplate, to repose •u>n, the 
soothing prospect, the delights of that voluptuousness 
for which the " much goods are laid up." 

But when the prosperous Fool says, '^ Soul, take 
tbine ease, thou hast much goods laid up for thee,^' 
the prosperous Chrisiian says, *^ Soul, treroble at thine 
ease ; be on thy guard ; thou hast, indeed, much 
goods laid up for thee, but ,it is in a future world. 
Lose not a large inheritance for a paltry possession ; 
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forfeit not an onalienable reversión for a life inte- 
rest, — a lUe, whicb this very niglit may be required 
ofthee." 

Tbus we see whar restrains prayer in these two 
classes of character. The sceptic does not pray, be- 
cause he does not believe that God is a hearer of 
prayer. The voluptuary, * because he believes that 
God is such a one as himself, and beca\ise he has al- 
ready gotten all that he wants of Him. His gold, 
and the meansof gratifying his sensuality, would not 
be augmented by the dry duties of devotion ; and with 
an exercíse which would increase neither, he can 
easilj dispense. 



\ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



£RItOR8 IN PBÁYER. 

It has lately been observed by a distinguished 
Chrisdan orator, ihat " many profess lo belicve the 
Bible to be true, who do not believe the truths in the 
Bible ;" so may we not say, that all desire the gifts of 
God, but they do not desire God. If we profess to 
love Him, it is for our own sake ; when shall we be- 
gin to love Him for himself ? Many who do not go 
the length of omitting prayer, but pray merely from 
custom, or education, frequently complain that they 
find no benefít from prayer ; others, that they expe« 
rience not the support and comfort promised to it. 
May not those who thus complain, and who, pcrhaps, 
are far from being enemies to religión, find, on a se- 
rious examination of their own hearts and Uves, some 
irreigularíty in desire to be the cause of their discon- 
tent, and alleged disappointment í 

We are more disposed to lay down rules for the 
regulation of God's government, than to submit our 
will to it as he has settled it. If we do not now see 
the efficacy of the prayer which he has enjoined us 
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to present to bím, it may yet be producing its eiSTect 
in another way. Infinite Wisdom is not obliged to 
inform us of the manner, or the time, of bis. opera- 
tíons ; wbat be expects of us is to persevere in 
tbe duty. Tbe very obedience to tbe command 
is no small thing, wbatever be its imperceptible 
effects. 

Under the apparent failure of our prayers, the 
source of our repinings must b^ looked for in the 
fact of our own blindness and imperfection ; for the 
declarations of the Grospel are sure ; their answer 
must be found in the grace of 6od in Christ Jesús, 
for his mercies are infaUible. Wherever there is 
disappointment, we may be assured that it is not be- 
cause he is wanting to us, but because ^e are want- 
ing to ourselves. 

The prophet'^ expressioli, " the iniquity of our 
holy tbings," will not be thorougbly understood ex- , 
cept by those who thus seriously dive into the re- 
cesses of their own heart, íeeV their deficiencies, 
mark their wanderings, detect and lament their vain 
imaginations and impertinent thoughts. It is to be 
regretted that these worldly trines are far more apt 
to intrude on us in prayer, than the devout afiections 
excited by prayer are to foUow us into the world. 
Business and pleasure break in on our devotions : 
when will tbe sjpirit of devotion mix with the con- 
cerns of the world ? 

You who lament the disappointment of your re* 
7 
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quests, sufier a few friendljr. hints. — Have you not 
been únpatient because you receive not thé things 
that you asked for immediatoly í How do you know, 
but tbat if you had persevered, God might bave 
bestowed them ? He certainly would, had He not 
in His wisdom foreseen they would not have been 
good for you ; and, tberefore, in His mercy with- 
held them. Is there not some seoret, unsuspected 
infidelity lurking behind such impatience ? Is it not 
virtually saying, there is no God tó hear, or that he 
is unfaithful to his promises í For is it not absolute 
impiety to insinúate an accusation that the Supremo 
Judge of roen and angels is capable of injustice, or 
liable to error ? God has pie asure in the prosperi- 
ty of His children. He neither grants ñor denies 
any thing which is not accurately weighed and mea- 
sured ; which is not exactly suited to their wants, if 
not to their requests. 

If we pray aright, it may please God, not only to 
grant that for which we pray, but tbat for which we 
do not pray. Supplicating for the best things as we 
before observed, we may receive inferior and unre- 
quested thíngs,-'as was the case with Solomon in his 
praycr for wisdom. God will not forget our labour 
of love. If he does not seem to notice it at pre- 
sent, he may lay it by for a time wben it may be 
more wanted. 

In prayer we must take care not to measure our 
necessities by our desires : the former are few^ the 
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iatter may be insatiable. A murmurmg -spirit is a 
probable cause wby our petitíons are not granted. 
He who murmurs, distrusts the truth of God ; aad 
from distrust to infidelity the distance is not great. 
The certain way to preveot our obtaining what we 
desire, or enjoyiug what we have, is to feel impa- 
tient at what we do not receive, or to make an 
improper use of what has been granted to our 
prayers. 

Or you mftry perhap$ address God with sinister'^suid 
corrupt views ; as if you had left bis omnisciénce 
out of bis attributes ; as if he might be entrap* 
ped with the " secret ambush of a specious prayer." 
Your desigD in the application bf the boon you so- 
licit may not be for bis glory. It may bé the pray- 
er of ambition, clokéd under the guise of more ex- 
tensivo usefulness ; it may be the prayer of covet- 
ousness, under the pretext of prpviding for your 
family. It may be the prayer of injustice, a petitión 
for success ia some undertaking for yourself, to the 
eircumvention of another's fairer claim. God, in 
mercy to our souls, refuses the gift which would 
endanger them. 

Thus, then, if we ask and receive not, because 
we ask deceitfully or blindiy, we must not wonder if 
our prayers are not answered. Or if we obtaia ' 
what we solicit, and turn it to a bad account, or to 
no account at all, we must not be surprised if Divine 
grace is withbeid, or withdrawn. 
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The same ill results majr be expected if we ask 1 
formally or carelessly. Who has not felt, tbat there 
is a kind of mechanical memory in the tongue which 
runs over the form, without any aid of the under- 
standing, without any concurrence of the will, with- 
out any consent of the afiections ? For do we not 
sometí mes implore God to hear a prayer, to which 
we ourselves are not attending ? And is not this 
presumptuously to demand from Him that atten- 
tion, which we ourselves are not giring to our 
OWD requests, even while we are in the act of 
making them f 

A mere superficial form, by lulling the conscience, 
hardens the heart. ' The task is performed ; but in 
what manner, or to what result, is not enquired. 
Genuine prayer is the homage of the soul to God, 
and not an expedient to pacify Him. 

If you observe ;lhe form, but forget the disposí- 
tions it is intended to produce, it is evident the eñd 
of such prayer is not answered. Yet be not 36 far 
discouraged by feeling no sensible effect from pray- 
er as to discontinúe it ; it is still a rigbt thing to be 
fouud in the way of duty. 

But, perhaps, you neglect to implore the Spirit 
of Christ towards the direction of your prayers, and 
Hb intercession for their acceptance. As there is 
no other ñame through which we can be saved, so 
theré is no other through which we can be heard : 
we must not sever his mediation from His atone- 
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ment. Áll His divine offices are not only in per- 
fect harmony, but in inseparable uñion.^ Or, per- 
haps, you have used the narae of the Redeemer for 
form's sake, or as an accustomed cióse to your pe- 
titions, without imploring his effieacious grace in 
changing your heart, as well as in pardoning your 
sins. 

Perhaps yóu think it is a sufficient qualifícation 
for acceptable prayer, that you are always forming 
good intentions ; now, though these make up the 
ralue of good actions, yet good intentions, not acted 
upon, when oecasion invites and duty calis, will not 
lessen, but inflame the reckoning. For it does not 
look as if you had resisted the ofier of that Holy 
Spirit, which had originally prompted the intention ? 
And may it not induce him to withdraw His blesséd 
infiu enees, when they have been both invited and 
rejected ? 

Do you never, by unwholesorae reading, fill the 
mind with images unfavourable to serious exercises f 
The children of the puré and hóly God shpuld feed 
on the bread of their Father's house, and not on the 
husks of the prodiga!. 

Do you never use profanely or lightly that ñame 

* We observe with regret, that in many public forms of 
prayer, the aid of His mediation is much more frequently 
implored than the benefíts of his death and merits. He i9, 
indeed, our Divine Intercessor, but His mere intereession Í0 

not the whole source of our dependence on Him. 

7* 
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which is aboye eveiy ntrne? He who made tbe 
ear, shall He not hear ? and, if He has heard daring 
the day His awñd ñame used by the tboughdesa as 
an expletive, or by tbe impious as an mterjection, or 
by the presumptuous as an imprecation, will He in 
the morning be called on as a Saiñour, and in the 
evenihg as an Intercessor f 

But it cannot be too frequently repeated, that no 
profession of faith, however orthodox ; no ayawal of 
trust in Christi however confident ; no entreaty for 
the aid of the Spirit, however customary, will avail, 
¡f it be not such an influential faith, such a practical 
trust| such a living devotedness, as shall be produc- 
tive of boliness of heart and life, as shaU tend to pro- 
duce obedience to the conuqands, and submission to 
the will of God. Tbis is an infallible test, by which 
you may try every doctrine, every principie of the 
Gospel. We do not mean the truth of them, for 
that is immutable ; but your own actual belief, your 
own actual interest in them. If no such efiects are 
visible, we deceive ourselves, and the principies we 
profess are not those by which we are govemed. 

Prayer is so obvioif^ly designed to humble the 
proud heart of the natural man, by giving him a feel- 
ing sense of his misery, his indigence, and his help- 



lessness, that we should be unwilling to believé, that 
even the proudest man can carry his pride to the 
Throne of Grace, exCept to supplicate deliverance 
from it : yet such a character is actually drawn by 
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Him who knew the thoughts and intents of the heart 
of man ; and a little consideration will teacb US| 
tbat the " two men wbo went up into the temple to 
pray" were nót iotended as individual portraits, but 
as specimens of a class. 

The proud man does not, perhaps, alwajs thank 
God that he is not guilty of adultery or extortion, to 
which vices he may have little temptation ; ñor does 
he glory^ in paying tithes and taxes, to whicb the 
law would compel him. Yet is he never disposed, 
like the Pbarisee, to proclaim the catalogue of bis 
own virtues ? to bring in bis compgrative claímsi 
as if ít were a good tbing to be better than the bad ? 
Is he never disposed to carry in bis eye, (as if he 
would remind bis Maker of bis superiority,) certain 
persons wbo are possibly less the objects' of Divine 
displeasure than be, by bis pride and selfísbnessi 
may have rendered.himself ; although bis regularity 
in the fonns of devotion may have made him more 
respectable in Üie world, than the poor reprobated 
being wbom he praises God be does not resemble ? 
It is the lowly abasement, the touching self-condem- 
nation, the avowed poverty, the pleaded misery, of 
the destitute beggar that finds acceptance. It is the 
huDgry wbom God's mercy filis with good tbings, 
it is the rich in bis own conceit wbom His displea- 
sure sends away empty. 

Wbenever you are tempted tó thank God that you 
are not like other men, let it.be in cOmparing your 
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awn condition with that of the afflictecl and bereaved 
among your own friends ; compare joursf If with the 
paralytic on his couch ; with the blind beggar by the 
way-side ; with the labourer íd the mine ; think on 
the wf etch in the galleys ; on the condemned in the 
dungeons of despotic governments. Above all, tbink, 
and this is the intolerable acmé of sin in the inflicter, 
and of mÍ6ery in the sufferer,— ^think on the wretched 
negro chained in the hold of a slave-ship ! Think se- 
riously on these, and put pride into your prayer if 
you can. Think on these, not to triumph in your 
own superiority, but to adore the undesefved nier- 
cy of God, in giving you blessings to which ) ou have 
no higher claim^ and let your praise of yourself be 
converted into prayer for them. 

For there are no dispositions of the heart which 
are more eminently promoted by prayr than con- 
tentment and patience. They are two qualities of 
the same colour, buf of difierent shades, and are 
generally, when found at all, found in the same breast. 
Both are the oíTspring of genuino religión^ both nur- 
tured by cordial prayer. The cultivatioh of the one, 
under easy circumstances, prepares for the «exercíse 
of the other in more tiying situations. Both emanate 
from the same Divine principie, but are drawn out 
by different occasions and exerciséd under varying 
circumstances. 

Content is the tranquíllity of the heart, prayer is 
its aliment : it is satisfied under every dispensation 
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of Providence, and takes thankfully its allotted por- 
tion, never inquiring whether a little more would not 
be a little better ; knowing that if God had so judged» 
it would have been as easy for him to have given the 
more as the less. That is not true content, which 
does not enjoy as the gift of Infinite Wisdom what ít 
has, ñor is that true patience, which does not sufier 
meekly the loss of what it had, because it is not His 
will that it should have it longer. The language of 
the patient man under triáis is, It is the Lord. — Sfaall 
a living man complain f is his interrogation. '^ A 
good man," says Solomon, '^ is satisfíed from himself." 
Here the presumptuous might put in his. claim to the 
title. But his pretensión arises from his mistake, for 
his satisfaction is vnth himself ^ that of the Christian 
with Providence ; it arises from the grace of God 
shed abroad in his heart, which is become a peren- 
nial spring of consolation and enjoyment ; and which, 
by persevering prayer, is indonted into his very soul. 
Content knows how to want and how to abound ; this 
is the language of equanimity : '^ Shall I not re- 
ceive evil from the hand of the Lord, as well ds 
good P" This is the language of patience. Content 
is always praising God for what she possesses ; pa- 
tience is always justifying him for what she suffers. 
The cultivation of the one efiectually prepares us for 
the exercise of the other. But these dispositions are 
not inberent in the human heart. How are they g«* 
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nerated f By tbe influences of tbe Holj Spirit. How 
are they kept alive f By beart-felt devotion. 

Perhaps tbe impediment wbich hinders tbe benefit 
of prayer in characters apparently correct, may be 
tbe fatal babit of indulging in some secret sin, tbe 
prívate cberisbing of some wrong propensity, tbe 
fondly entertaioing of some evilimagination. Notbe- 
ing accustomed to controul at otber limes, it istrudes 
wben you would willingly expel it ; for aguest wbich 
is unreservedly let in at otber seasons, and cordially 
entertainedf will too frequently break in wben you de- 
sire to be alone. 

Tbe Scriptures are explicit on tbis subject. It is 
not merely tbe committing actual sin tbat ruins tbe 
comfort growing out of prayer ; tbe Divine probibition 
runs bigber ; its interdiction is more intimately inte- 
rior ; it extends to tbe thougbts and intents of tbe 
^ beart. Tbe door of beaven is sbut against prayer 
mider sucb circumstances. ^' If I regard iniquity in 
my heartj tbe Lord wiU not bear me." A cberisbed 
corruption in tbe mind is more likely to interpose be- 
tween God and tbe soul, because it does not assume 
tbe 3hape and bulk of crime. A practica! offence, 
tbé efiect of sudden temptation, is more likely to be 
followed by keen repentance, deep self-abasement, 
and fervent applicatioñ for pardon ; wbereas to tbe 
cióse bosom-sin, knowing tbat no buman cbarge can 
be brought against it, tbe soul secretly returns with a 
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fondness íkcilitated by long indulge&ce, and ovlj 
whetted by a .short separation* 

It wa»', perhapS) this acute experimental feeling. 
which leí David to prajr tó bedélivefed fróm " secret 
sins ;" these, he was probably eoniscious bad led to 
those " presumptuous sins," which had entangled bis 
soul and embittered bis Ufe; and whbse dominión be 
so frequently and fervently deprécales. Tbis, it is 
to be feared, may be the casé with some, whose lan* 
guage and exterior cause them to be ranked with the 
réligifous; these are, at least, the dangers to which 
they are most exposed. It is, therefore, that our 
Lord connects, in indissoluble unión, watching with 
prayer. 

Perhaps when the consciencé is more thán usually 
awakened, you pray with sorae degree of fervour to 
be delivered irora the guilt and punishment of sin. 
Bul if you stophere, your devotion is most iraperfect. 
If you do not also priay to be delivered from ilspow- 
er and dominión over jout heart and life, you do not 
go much farther than the heathens of oíd. They 
seem to have bad a strong feeling of guilt, by their 
fond desiré of expialing it by their sacrifices and lus- 

trations. 

But such is the love of present eaáe, and the desire 
of respite, that you think, perhaps, it is better not 
" to be tofmented before the time." How many now 
in a State of irreversible misery wish they bad been 
tormented sooner, that they might not be tormented 
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forever ! But wilh you it is not yet too late. With 
you the day of grace, which to them ¡s over, is not 
yet past. Use ¡t, then^ without delay, instead of per- 
sistiDg in laying up fresb regrets for eternity. 

But too many deceive themselves, by imaginiDg, 
that when they have pronounced their prayer the du* 
ty is accomplished with the task ; the occult medi- 
cine being taken, the charm is to work of itself. 
They consíder it as a duty quite distinct and uncon- 
nected with any otfaer. They^ forget that it is to pro- 
duce iu them a principie which is to mix with all the 
oecurrences of the day. Prayer, thougb not intended 
as a talismán, is yet proposed a^ a remedy. The 
effect of its operation is to be seen in subduing the 
passions, assisting to govern the temper, in bridling 
the tongue, in checking not only calumny, but levity ; 
not only impure,^ but vain conversation. 

But we have a wonderful talent at deceiving our- 
selves. We have not a fault for which we do not find 
an apology. Our ingenuity on this head is inex- 
baustible. In matters of religión men complain that 
they are weak ; a complaint they are not forward to 
urge in worldly matters. They lament that their re- 
luctance to pray arises from being unable to do what 
6od, in bis word, expects them to do. But is not 
this virtual rebellion', only with a smooth face and a 
soft ñame ? 6od is too wise not to know exactly 
what we can do, and too just to expect from us what 
we cannot. 
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This pretence of weakness, though it looks like hu- 
inilíty, is only a mask for indolence, and a screen for 
selñshness. 

We certainly can refuse to indulge ourselves in 
what pleases us, when we know ¡t díspleases God. 
We can ohej bis coñimandments with the aid of the 
infused strength which He has promised, and wbich 
we cari ask. It is not He who is unwilling to give, 
bul we who are averse to pray. The tcníptations to 
vice are strengthened by our passions, as our motives 
to virtue are weakened by them. 

Our great spiritual enemy would not be so potent, 
if we ourselves did not put arms into bis hands. The 
world would not be so powerful an enchantress, if we 
did not assist the enchantment, by voluntarily yielding 
to it ; by insensibly forsaking him who is our strength. 
We make apologies for yielding to both by pleading 
their power and our own weakness. But the inability 
to resist is of our own making. Both enemies are 
indeed powerful, but they are not irresistible. If we 
assert the contrary, is it not virtually saying, " Great- 
er are they that are against us than He that is for 
US ?" 

But we are traitors to our own cause : we are con- 
quered by our own consent ; we surrender, not so 
much because the conqueror is powerful, as because 
the conquered is willing. 

Without diminishing any thing of His grace and 
glory to whom every good thought we think, every 

8 
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victory over sin we obtain, ¡s owing, may it not add to 
our happiness, even in heaven, to look back on eveiy 
conquest we hexfi obtained by prajerr over our graod 
spiritual enemy, every triumpb over the world, eveiy 
víctory over ourselves P Will not the remembrance 
of one act of resistance then, far surpass every gratí- 
fication now, wbich the three confederated enemies of 
our souls may present to us í 

It is not merely by our prayers that we must give 
glory to God. Our Divine Master has expressly told 
US wherein His Father is glorified ; it ís ^^ when we 
bring fortb much fruit." It is by our works we shall 
be judged, and not by our prayers. And what a final 
consummation is it that obedience to the will of God, 
which is our duty here, shall be our nature hereafter ! 
What isnow our prayer shall then beourpossession ; 
there the obligation to obey shall become a necessíty, 
and that necessity shall be happiness ineffable. 

The various evils here enqmeratedy with many 
others not touched upon, are so many dead weights 
on the wings of prayer ; they cause it to gravitate to 
earth, obstruct its ascent, and hinder it íroin piercing 
to the throne of God. 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

THE LORD's PRATEIt. 

It is not customary for kings to draw uj^ i><orit'2üns 
for their subjects td present to themselves ; much leiss 
do earthly monarcbs cónsider the act of petitioning 
worthy of reward, ñor do they number the petitions 
so much among the services done thera, as among 
tlie burdens imposed on them. Wfaereas ¡t is*a sin- 
gular benefít to our fallen race that the King of kings 
both dictates our petitions, and has promised to recom- 
pense US fór making them. 

In the Lord's Prayer may be found the seminal 
principie of all the petitions of a Christian, both for 
spiritual and temporal things ; and however in the 
fulness of bis heart he will necessarily depart from 
his niodel in bis choice of expressions ; into whatever 
laminas he may expand the puré góld of Tv4iich it is 
composed ; yet he will still find the^eneral principie 
of his own more eniarged application to God sub- 
stantially contained in tbis brief but finished compen- 
dium. 

Is it not a striking proof of the Divine condescen* 
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stODi that knowiog our propensity to err, our bleásed 
Lord should Himself have dictated our petitions, 
partly, perhaps, as a corrective of existing supersti- 
tionsí but certainly to leave behind him a regulator 
by which all future ages should ^e^ their devotions ; 
and we might perhaps establish it as a safe rule for 
prayer in general, that any petition which cannot in 
some shape be accommodated to the spirit of some 
part of the Lord's Prayer may not be right to be 
adopted. 

Thp distinction between the personal nature of 
Faith, and the universal character of Charity, as it is 
cxercised in prayer, is specifically exhibited in the 
twQ pronouns which stand at the head of the Creed 
and of the Lord's Prayer. We cannot exercise faith 
for another, and therefore can only say I believe. 
But when we ofier up our petitions, we address them 
to our Father, implying that he is the Author, Cro- 
vernor, and Supporter, not of ourselves only, but of 
hts whole rational creatíon. It conveys also a beautiful 
idea of that boundless charity which links all mankind 
in one comprehensive brotherhood. The plural t«, 
continued through the whole prayer, keeps up the 
sentiment with which it sets out, tends to exclude self- 
ishness, and to excite philanthropy, by reconunending 
to God the temporal as well as spiritual wants of the 
whole family of mankind. 

The nomenclature of the Divinity is expressed in 
Scripture by every term which can convey ideas of 
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grandeur or of grace, of power or of affectíon, of 
sublimity or tenderness, of majesty or benignity ; by 
every ñame whicb can excite terror or trust, which 
can inspire awe or consolación. 

But of all compellations by which the Supremo 
Being is designated in bis holy word, there is not 
one so soothing, so attractive, so interesting, as that 
of Father ; it includes the idea of reconcilement, 
pardon, acceptance, love. It swallows up His gran- 
deur in His beneficence. It involves, also, the in- 
heritance belonging to our filial relation. It filis the 
mind with every image that is touching, and the 
heart with every feeling that is afifectionate. It in- 
spires fear softened by love, and exhibits authority 
mitigated by tenderness. The most endearing im- 
age the Psalmist could select from the abundaiit 
storehouse of his rich conceptions, to convey the 
kindest seotiment of God's pity towards thera that 
fear Hira, was that it resembles the pity of a " father 
for his own children." In directing us to pray to 
our Father, our Divine Master does not give the cora- 
mand without the example. He every where uses 
the term he recommends. " I thank Thee, O Fa- 
ther, Lord of heaven and earth !" And iii the 17th 
of St. John he uses this tender ñame no less than se- 
ven times. 

" Lord, show us the Father and it sufiiceth us,*' 
was the ill-understood prayer of the inqniring disci- 
ples. To us this'petition is grantec[ before it is made. 

8* 
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Does He not show himself to all as a Father, in the 
wonders of bis creatíoD, in the wondets of our being, 
prese rvation, and support í Has He not, in a more 
especial manner, revealed Himself to us as a Father 
ia the sublime wonders of His word, in the unsearch- 
able fiches of Christ, and the perpetuated gift of the 
Holy Spirit í Does he not show Himself our Falfaer, 
if, when we have done evil, He withholds His chas- 
tening hand ; if, when we have sinned, He still bears 
with US ; if| when we are deaf to his cali, He repeats 
it ; if, when we delay, He waits for us ; if, when we 
repent, He pardons us ; if, when we return, He re- 
ceives US ; if, when in danger, He preserves us from 
falling ; and if, when we fall, He raises us í 

We have a beautiful illustration of the goodness of 
God as a mejrciñil and tender Father in the deeply 
affecting parable of the Frodigal Son. Though the 
undone spendthrift knew that he had no possible claim 
on the^ goodness he had so notoriously offended, yet 
be felt that the endearing ñame of Father had an elo* 
quence that might plead for forgiveness of his offence^ 
though be feared, not for restoration to affection and 
favour. But wbile be only meekly aspired to a place 
among the servants, wbile he only humbly pleaded for 
a little of tbeir reídundant bread, be was received as 
a pardoned, reconciledi beloved child. 

Our Lord's Introduction, '' Fray ye tberefore after 
this manner^^^ neither forbids digression ñor amplifi- 
catión* The recoUection that His dwelling-place is 
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íq heaven, is calculated to remind us of the immea- 
surable distance between the petitioner and his God, 
and to encourage iis to communicate with the Father 
of Spirits : with Him who is " gloríous in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders ;" and which of His 
wonders is more astonishing than this inconceivably 
marirellous condescension f 

Christianity, we must repeat, is a practical religión, « 
and in order to use aright the prayer our Lord has 
given uSy we muát model our Ufe by it as well as our 
petitions. 

If we pray that the ñame of God may be haliowed, 
yet neglect to hallow it ourselves, by family as well 
as personal devoüon, and a conscientious attendance 
on all the ordinances of public worship, we defeat the 
end of our praying, by falling short of its obligation. 
. The discrepancies between our prayers and our 
practico do not end here. How frequentiy are we 
solemnly imploring of God, that. *' His kingdom may 
come," while weare doiñg nothing to promote His 
kingdom of grace here, and consequently His king- 
dom of glory hereafter. 

If we pray that God would " give His Son the hea- * 
then for his inheritance," and yet make it a matter of 
indifference, wfaether a vast proportion of the globe 
should live heathens or die Christians ; if we pray 
that "the knowledge of the Lord may cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea," yet act as if we 
were indifferent whether Chrislianity ended as well 
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as began at borne ; if we prajr that *' the sound may 
go out into all lands, and tbeir words unto the ends 
of the world," and yet are satisfied to keep the sound 
within our own beariog, and the words within our 
own island, is not tbis a prayer wbich goeth out of 
feigned lips f Wben we pray that ** His will may be 
done/' we know tbas His will is, tbat ** all should be 
saved, that not one shoold perisb." Wben, therefore, 
we assist in sending tbe Gospel to the dark and dis- 
tant corners of tbe eartb, tben, and not üll tben, may 
we consistently desire of God in our prayers, that 
*^ His saving bealtb may be known to áll natíons." 

In praying, therefore, tbat <^His kingdom may 
come," do we not pray that all false religions, all 
idolatrous worship may be universally abolisbed, and 
the kingdom of Messiab be established tbrougbout the 
world ? 

If praying for our " daily bread" is a petition ex- 
pressing our dependence, it is also a petition of tem- 
perance. It teaches us to subordínate our desires 
after worldly things, and to ask Cor them in great mo- 
deration. It is worth observing, that requests for tem- 
poral blessings and spiritual mercies are so interwo- 
ven in tbis perfect forra, that in repeating it, we can- 
not pray for our " daily bread" without imploring 
" forgiveness of our trespasses." 

" Deliverance from evil" is a petition of indeñnite 
extent, and is closely connected witb that which pre- 
cedes it, God cannot " lead us into temptation," but 
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His Providence may lead us into situations which, 
acting on the corruptioD of our hearts, may eve^tually 
produce the evil we deprécate. 

Wben we pray, thereíbre, not to be ^' led into 
teniptatioD," we are asking of God to cure those sia- 
ful propenstties which are likely to expose us to it, 
and to preserve us from those circumstances which, 
by subjecting us to difficulty and danger, may termí- 
nate in sin. 

Temptation, in the language of Scripture, fre- 
quently implies probation ; a trial sent in order to lay 
open our real character. Thus God, in tempting 
Abraham, gave occassion to that illustrious exempli- 
fication of faith and obedience in this devoted Patri- 
arch. God is also said to try Hezekiah. This trial 
led him into the vain display of his magnifícence and 
wealth before the foreign ambassadors. The Searcher 
of hearts already knew this infirmity, yet it is said by 
the sacred historian, that '* God left him to try 
him, that He might know all that was in his heart." 
Doubtless the public exposure of his pride was calcu- 
lated to lead Hezekiah to subsequent repentance and 
humility 5 for, in spite of this error, he was. emvnently 
conspicuous among the awfuUy few pious kings of 
Judah. 

There is in the Lord's Prayer a concatenation of 
the several clauses, what in human composition the 
critics cali conceded method. The petition? ríse 
out of each other. Every part also is, as it were, 
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fenced round, the whole meetÍDg in a cúrele ; for the 
desire that God's ñame may be hallowed, His will be 
done, and His kingdom come, with which the prajer 
opens, Í8 referred to, and confirmed by, the ascríption 
at the cióse. If the kingdom, the power, and the glo- 
ry, are His, then His ability to do and to give is de- 
elared to be infinite. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LORD's PRATER CONTINUED. *^THT WILL BE 

DONE." 

The Holy Scriptures frequently comprise the es- 
sence of the Christian temper in some short apborism, 
apostrophe, or definition. The essential spírit of the 
Christian Ufe may be said to be included in this one 
brief petition of the LíOIeld's Prater, " Thy will be 

DONE.'* 

There is a haughty spirit which, though it will not 
complain, does not care to submit. It arrogates to it- 
self the dignity of enduring, without any claim to the 
meekness of yielding. Its silence is stubbornness, its 
fortítude is pride ; its calmness is apathy without, and 
discontent within. In sucli cbaracters it is not so 
much the will of God, which is the rule of conduct, as 
the scorn of pusillanimity. Not seldom, indeed, the 
mind puts in a claim for a merit to which the nerves 
could make out a better title. Yet the suffering which 
arises from acute feeling is so far from deducting from 
the virtue of resignation, that, when it does not im- 
pede the sacrifice, ít enhances the valué. True re- 
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signation is the hardest lesson in the whole school of 
Christ. It is the oftenest taught and the-latest learnt. 
It is DOt a task which, when once got over in some 
partícular instance, leaves us master of the subject. 
The necessity of foUowing up the lesson we haíi^e be- 
gun, presents itself almost every daj in some new 
shape, occurs under some fresh modification. The 
submission of yesterday does not exonérate us fróm 
the resignation of to-day. The principie, indeed, 
once thoroughly wrought into the soul, gradually re- 
conciles us to the frequent demaad for its exercise, 
nnd renders every successive cali more easy» 

We read dissertations on this subject, not only with 
the most entire concurrence of the judgment, but with 
the most apparent convíction of the mind. We write 
essays upon it in the hour of peace and composure, 
and fancy that what we have discussed with so much 
ease and self-complacence, in favour of which we of- 
fer so many arguraents to convince and so many mo- 
tives to persuade, cannot be very difficult to praetbe* 
But to convince the understanding and to correct the 
will is a very difierent undertaking ^ and not less dif- 
ficult when it comes to our own case than it was in 
the case of those for whom we have been so coolly 
and dogmatically prescribing. It is not till we prac* 
tically find hqw slowly our own arguments produce 
any effect on ourselves that we cease to marvel at 
their inefficacy on others. The sick physician tastes 
with disgust the bitterness of the draught^ to' thq 
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!9wallowing of whicb he wondered tbe patient Kad felt 
so much repugnance ; and the reader is sometimes 
convinced by the arguments which fail of their effect 
on the writer, when he is called, not to discuss butto 
act, not to reason but to suffer. The theory is so 
just and the duty so obvious, that even bad men as- 
sent to it ; the exercise so trymg that the best men 
find it more easy to commend the rule than to adopt 
it. But he who has once gotten engraved,-not in bis 
memory but in bis heart ,this divine precepto Tht 
wiLL BE DOKE, has made a prófíciency which will 
rendar all subsequent instruction comparatively easy. 

Though sacrifioes and obktions were ofiered to 
God under the law by His own express appointment, 
yet he peremptorily rejected them by his prophets, 
when presented as substitutos insteadof signs. Will 
He, under a more perfect di^ensation, acceptof any 
obseryances which are meant to supersede internal 
dedication,— <>f any offeriñgs unaccompanied by com- 
plete desire of acquiescence in his will f ^^ My son, 
give me thine heart^*^ is his brief but imperativo com- 
mand. But, before we can be brought to comply 
with tfae spirit of this requisition, God must enlighten 
our understanding, that our devotion may be ratíonal ; 
He must rectify our will, that it may be voluntary ; 
He must purify our heart, that it may be spiritual. 

Submission is a duty of such high and holy import 
that it can only be learnt of tlie Great Teacher. If 
it could have been acquired by mere moral institution, 

9 
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tbe wfse sayings of the ancient philosophers would 
have taught it. But their most elevated standard was 
low : their strongest motives were the brevity of Ufe, 
the instability of fortune, the dignity of sufiering vir- 
tue, thtngs within their narrow sphere of judging ; 
things true, indeed, as far as they go, but a substra- 
tum by no means equal to the superstructura to be 
buih on it. It wanted depth, and strength, and so- 
lidity, for the purposes of support. It wanted the 
only true basi$, the assu ranee that 6od orders all 
things according to the purposes of bis will for our 
final good ; it wanted that only sure ground of faith 
by which the genuino Christian cheerfuUy submits in 
entire dependence on the promises of the Gospel. 

Ñor let US fancy that we are to be languid and in- 
active recipients of the Divine dispensations. Qur 
own souls must be enlarged, our own views must be 
ennobled, our own spirit must be dilated. An inope- 
rative acquiescence ¡s not all that is required of us ; — 
and, if we must not slacken our zeal in doing good, 
so we must not be remiss in opposing evil, on the 
flimsy ground that God has permitted evil to infest 
the world. if it be his will to permtt sin, it is an op- 
position to his will when we do not labour to counter- 
act it. This surrender, therefore, of our will to that 
of God, takes in a large sweep of actual duties, as 
well as the wbole compass of passive obedience. It 
involves doing as well as suffering, activitj as well as 
acquiescence, zeal as well as forbearance. Yet the 
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concise petition daily slips off the tongue without our 
reñectÍDg on the weight of ihe obligation we are im- 
posing on ourselves. We do not consider the extent 
and consequences of the prayer we are offering, the 
sacrifices, the triáis, the prirations it may involve, and 
the large indefinite obedience to all the known and 
unknown purposes of In6nite Wisdom to which we 
are pledging ourselves. 

tThere is no case in which we more shelter our- 
selves in generalities. Verbal sacrifices cost little, 
cost nothing. The familiar habit of repeating the 
petition almost tempts us to fancy that the duty is as 
easy as the request is short. We are ready to think 
tbat a prayer rounded off in four monosyllables can 
scarcely involve duties co-extensive with our whole 
course of being ; that, in uttering them, we renounce 
all right in ourselves ; that we acknowl^edge the uni- 
versal indefeasible title of the blessed and only Poten- 
iaie; thsiX we make over to Him the right to do in 
US, and with us, and by us, whatever He. sees good 
for ourselves, whatever will promote His glory, though 
by means sometimes as incomprehensible to our un- 
derstanding, as unacceptable to our will, because we 
neither know the motive, ñor perceive the end. 
These simple words, thy will be done, express an 
act of faith the most sublime, an act of allegiance the 
most unqualified ; and, while they make a declaration 
of entiro submission to a sovereign the most absolute, 
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they are at tbe same timey a recognition of love to a 
Father the most bepeficent. 

We must reinember, that i^ offering this pvayer, 
we may, by our own re^est, be offering to resign what 
we most dread to lose, to give up what is dear to us 
as our own soul i we may be calling oo our heávenly 
Father to withbold what we are most anxiously la- 
bouring to attain, and to withdraw what we are most 
sedulously endeavouríng to keep. We are solenxnly 
renouncing our property in outselves, we are distinctly 
making ourselves over again to Him whose we already 
are. We specifically entreat Him to do with us what 
He pleases, to mould us to a conformity to His image, 
without which we shall never be resigned to His will ; 
iu short, to dispose of us as His inñuite wisdom sees 
bestj however contrary to the scheme which our 
blinduess has laid down as the path to uaquestionable 
happiness. 

To render this trying petitiou easy to us, is oue 
^reat reason why God, by such a variety bf provi- 
dences, afflicts and brings us low. He knows that 
wQ waot incentives to humility, even more thaa in- 
citemeuts to virtuous actions. He shows us in 

■ 

many ways, that self-sufficiency and happiness are in- 
compatible ; that pride and peape are irreconcileable ; 
that, following our own way, and doing our own will, 
which we conceive to be the very essence of felicity, 
is in direct opposition to it. 

Under the pressure of any affliction, Thy will be 
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done^ as it is the patient Christian's unceasing prayer, 
so it is the graund of his unvarying practice. In tbis 
brief petition he finds his whole duty comprised and 
expressed» It is the unprompted request of his lips, 
it is the motto inscribed on his heart, ¡t is the pririci* 
pie \vhicb regulates his life, it is the voice which says 
to the stortóy passions, " Peace ! be still !" Let otbeiifs 
expostulate, he submits. Nay, even submission does 
not adequately express h's feelings. We frequently 
submit, not so müch from duty as from necessity ; we 
submity bQC)ause we cañnot he]p ourselves. Resigna- 
tion sometimes may be mere acquiescence in the 
sovereignty, rather than conviction ot the wisdom and 
goodness of Ood ; while the patient Christian not 
only yields to the dispensation, bu(j adores the dis- 
penser* He not only submits to the blow, but vindi* 
cates the hand which inflicls it : *^ The Lord is right- 
eous in all bis ways." He refers to the chastisement 
as a proof of the affection of the chastiser. '* 1 knoW 
tbat in very faithfulness tbou bast caúsed me to be af- 
flicted.'' He recurs .to the thoughtlessness of his for- 
mer prosperity. " Before I was afflicted I went 
astray/' anid alludes to the trial less as a punishment 
than a paternal correction. If he prays for a remo*- 
val of the pnasent sufiering, he prays also tbat it nlay 
not be removed from him, till it has been sanctifíed to 
him. He will not even part from the trial till he has 
laid hold on the benefit. 

" Christianíty," says Bishop Horsle]^', "inrolves 

9* 
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many paradoxes, bul no contradictioos." To be M^e 
to say with eotire surreiukr of tbe beart, ^< Thy will 
he done," h the true liberty of tbe children of Crod, 
tbat liberiy rnth which CbriBthas^ made u$ free. It 
18 a liberty, not wbich deliver» as firom restraidt, but 
wbich, freeing us frodi our subjection to tbe senses» 
makes us fínd no pleasure but in order, no safety but 
in the obedienee of an intelligeiit b^ing to hid rigfatful 
Lord. In delivering us üúm tbe beary bondage of 
sin, U transfers us to tbe " easy yoke of Christ," 
from the gailing slave^y of tbe world to* ^ <* li^ 
btírden" of hkn who overéame it. 

ThÍB liberty, ingiving a true directioB to the affec-* 
tionsy givBs them amplitude as well as elevation. The 
more unconstrained the will becomes, the more it fí&es 
on one object ; once fíxed on tbe bighest, it does not 
use its liberar fof versatility, but for cofisCancy ; not 
for chatoge but fídelity ; not for wavei^ing, but ad** 
berenoe. 

It is, tberefore, no leiss our interest tfaan our duty, 
to keep the mind in an habitual pesture of subiftiission. 
^< Adaln," says Dr. Hatnmond, ^^ after bis expulsión, 
was a greater slave in the wildemess dian he had been 
in tjbe inclosuro^" if tiie barbarias ambassador caníe 
expressly to the Romans to negotiate from bis coun» 
try foi^ permissiob to be their servatits, declaring, tbait 
a toluntsftry dubmission, even to a foreign pcí^er, was 
preferable to a wild and disorderly freedom, well may 
the Cbri9tia& triumpb in the peace and security to be 
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attaioed hy a complete sabjbgatíon to Him who is em- 
phatically called thé (xod of order* 

A vital faith maDÍfesíts itself iñ vital actü;. *< Tbj 

win be done," íb emínently a practical petkioq. The 

fírst indication of the goaler's change of heart was a 

practical indication. He did not ask, '^ Are there few 

that be saved ?" but, « What sfaall /do to be saved ?*' 

The first symptom St. Paulgave of bis conversión 

was a practical symptom : ^' Lord, what wilt thou have 

me to do T^ He enUnred on his new course with a to« 

tal renunciation of bis own wilL It seemed to this 

great Aposde to be tbe turoitlg point betwéen iñfidel- 

ity and piety, wbetber he sbould follow his own will 

or the will of God. He did not anuise his curiósity 

with speculative qüestioi^. His own immediaté 

and grand concern engrossed his whole soul« Ñor 

was his question a mere hasty effiísion, an interroga* 

tive springing out of that mixed feeling of awe and 

wonder which accompanied his first overwhel&ing 

convictions. It became the abiding principie which go- 

vemed bis foture life, which raade him in labours more 

abundanf • Every successive act of duty, every future 

sacrifice of ease, spiíing from it» was influenced by it» 

His own wtU, his ardent» imp^uous, fiery will, was not 

merely subdued, itwas extmguished. His powerfal 

mind indeed'lost noneof its energy, but his proud 

heart relinquished all its independence. 

. We allow and adopt the term dtvotion as an indis* 

pensable part of religión, because it is supposed to be 
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limited to the act ; but devotedness, from which it is 
derivedy does not meet wtth such ready acceptation, 
because this is a habit, and a habit iDvolves raore 
ihan ao act ; it pledges us to consistencj, it implies 
fixedness of cbaracter, a general conñrmed state oí 
mind» a giving up what we are, and have, and do, to 
God. Devotedness does not consist in the length of 
our prayers, nof in tbe niimber of our good works, 
for, tbough these are tbe surest evid enees of piety, 
they are not its essence. Devotedness consists in 
doing and sufiering» bearing and forbearing, in the 
way which God prescribes. The most inconsidera- 
ble duty performed with alacrity, if it opposes our 
own inclination ; the most ordinary trial, met with a 
rigbt spirit, is more acceptable to Him than a greater 
effort of onr own devising. We do not commend a 
servant for bis activity, if ever so fervently exercised, 
in doing whatever gratifies bis own fancy ; we do not 
con^ider bis performance as obedience, unless his 
activity has been exercised in doing what we requir- 
ed of him. Now, how can we insist on his doing 
what contradicts bis own humour, while we allow 
ourselves to *feel repugnance in serving our beavenly 
Master, when His commands do not exactly fall in 
with our own inclination ? 

Nothing short, then, of this sincere devotedness to 
God can enable us to maintain an equality of mind 
under unequal circumstances. We murmur that we 
have not the things we ask amiss, not knowing that 
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they are withheld by the same mercy by wbich tb^ 
tbings tbat are good for us aré granted. Tbings 
good íq tbemselves maj not be good for us. A re- 
signed spirit is tbe proper disposition to prepare us 
for receivÍDg mercies, or for bayiog them denied. 
Resígnation of soul, l'be tbe allegiaoce of a good 
subject, is always io readioess, tbougb not always iq 
actioo ; whereas ao impatíent mind is a spirit of dis^ 
affectioDi always prepared to jevolt wben tbe will of 
tbe sovereign is in opposition to tbat of the subject* 
Tbis seditious principie is tbe iufallible cbaracte^stic 
of an uorenewed mind. 

We must also give God leaye, not only to take His 
own way, but His own lime. The appointment of 
seasons, as well as of events, is His. '' He waits to 
be gracious." If be delays, it is because we are not 
yet brought to tbat state wbich fits us for tbe grant of 
our request. It is not He who must be bróught 
about, but we ourselves. Or, perbaps, He refuses 
tbe tbing we ask, in order to give us a better. We 
implore success in an undertaking, instead of wbich, 
He gives us content under tbe disappointment. We 
ask for tbe removal qf pain ; He gives us patience 
under it. We desire deliverance from our enemies : 
he sees tbat we have not yet turned their enmity to 
our improvement, and be will bring us to a better 
temper, by furtber exercise. We desire bim to avert 
3ome impending trial ; instead of averting it, he takes 
away its bittemess ; he mitigates wbat we believed 
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would be intoleraUe, by giving.us a right temper un- 
der it. How, then, can we say he has failed of his 
promise, if he gives soraething more truly valuable 
than we had requested at his hands ? 

A sincere love of God wiU make us thankful when 
our prayers are granted, and patient and cheerful 
when they are denied. Every frésh disappointment 
will teach us to distrust ourselves, and confide in 
God. Experience will instruct us that there iñaybe 
a better way of hearing our requests than that of 
granting them. Happy for us that He to whom they 
are addressed knows what is best^ and acts upon that 
knowledge. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A SI^IGHT SCHEMB OF PRAYE& l^ROl^OSED FOR TOUMO 
PERSONS ON THE MODEL OF THE LORd's FRATER. 



"WiLL the pious mother pardon the Hberty here 

taken of suggesting the few followíng hints f Thos^ 

who are aware of the inestimable valué of prayer 

themselves, will naturally be anxious, not only that 

this duty should be earnestly inculcated on their chil- 

dren, bijt that they should be taught it in the best 

manner ; and such pajrents need little persuation of 

counsel on the subject. Yet chíldren of decent and 

orderly (I will not say of strictly religious) ñimilies 

are often so superfícially insfructed in this ímportant 

business, that when they are asked what prayers they 

use, it is not uuusual for them to answer, "The- 

Lord's Prayer atid the Creed.^^ And even some 

who are better taught, are not always made to under- 

stand with sufficient clearness the specífic distinction 

between the two, that the one is the confession of 

their /'U^A, and the other the model for their suppli- 

caíions, By this confused and indistinet beginning, 

they set oat wkh a perplexity in their idea^ which is 
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not alwajs compleíely disentangled in more advanced 
life. 

An intelligent mother will seize the 6rst occasion 
which the child's opening understanding shall allow, 
for makiDg a little course of lectures on the Lord's 
Prayer, taking every división or short sentence sepa- 
rately ; for each fumishes valuable materials for a 
distinct lecture. Children shoidd be led graduallj 
through every part of this Divine composition ; thej 
should be taught to break it into all the regular divi- 
sions into which, indeed, it so nalurally resolves it- 
self. * They should be made to coitiprehend, one bj 
ene, each of its short but weigbty sentences ; to am- 
plify and spread tfaem out for the purpose of better 
underistanding them, not in their most extensive and 
critical sense, but in their most simple an^ obvious 
meanings ; for in these condensed and subdtantia) ex- 
pressions, as we have before observed, every word \s 
aif ingot, and will bear beating out ; so that the 
teacher's difficulty will not so much be \diat she sball 
say, as what she shall suppress ; so abundant is tbe 
expository matter which this succinct pattiem sug- 
gests. 

When children have acquired a pretty good con- 
ception of the meaning of each división, they should 
then be made to observe the connection, reiation, 
and dependence of the several parís of this Prayer, 
one upon another ; for there is great metbod and 
connectíon in it. A judicious interpreter will observe 
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liow logically and consequently one clause grows out 
of another, though she will use neither the word lo* 
gical ñor consequence ; for all explanations should be 
made m the most plain and familiar terms, it being 
words, and not things, which cómmonly perplex chil- 
dren, if, as it sometimes happens, the teacher, though 
not wanting sense, wants perspicuity and simplicity. 

Young persons, from being completely instructed 
in this shoct composition, (which, as it is to be their 
guide and model through life, too much pains cannot 
be bestowed on it,) will have a clearer conception, 
not only of its individual contents, but of Prayer in 
genera], than inany ever attain, though their memory 
has been, perhaps, loaded with long and unexplained 
forms, which they have been accustomed to swallow 
in the lump, without scrutiny and without discriminar 
tion. 

I would have it understood, that by these little 
comments I do not mean that children should be put 
to leam dry, and, to them, unintelligible expositions ; 
but that the exposition is to be coUoquial. And here 
I must remark in general, that the teacher is some- 
times imreasonably apt to relieve herself at the child's 
expence, by loading the memory of a little creature 
on occasions in which far other faculties should be 
put in exercise. Children themselves should be 
made to fumish a good part of this extemporaneous 
commentary by their answers ; in which answers 
they will be much assisted by the judgment the teach- 

10 
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er uses in her manner of questioning. And the 
youthful understandingy when its powers areproperly 
set at work, will soon strengthen by exercise, so as to 
lurnish reasonable, if not very correct, answers. 

Written forms of prayer are not only useful and 
proper, but indispensably necessary to begin with* 
But I will hazard the remark, that if children are 
thrown exclusivély on the best forms, if they are made 
to commit them to memory like a copy of verses, 
and to repeat them in a dry customary way, they will 
produce little effect on the^ir minds. They will not 
understand what they repeat, if we do not early opea 
to them the important scheme of prayer. Without 
such an elementary introduction to this duty, they 
will afterwards be either ignorant, or enthusiastic, or 
both. We should give them knowledge before we 
can expect them to make much progress in piety^ 
and as a due preparative to it : Christian instructioa 
in this resembling the sun, who, in the course of his 
Communications, gives light before he gives heat. 
And to labour to excite a spirit of dévotion without 
first infusing that knowledge out of which it is to 
grow, is practically reviving the popish maxim, that 
Ignorance is the mother of Dévotion, and virtually 
adopting the popish rule, of praying in an unknown 
tongue. 

Children, let me again observe, will' not attend to 
their prayers if they do not understand them ; and 
they will not understand them^ if they are not taught 
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lo analyse, to dissect them, to know theír component 
partSy and to methodise them. 

It is not enough to teach them to consider prayer 
under the. general idea that it ís an application to God 
for what they want, and an acknowledgment to Him 
for what they have. This, though true in the gross, 
is dot suñiciently precise and correct. They should 
learn to define and to arrange all the difíerent parts of 
prayer. And as a preparativo to prayer itself, they 
should he impressed with as olear an idea as their 
capacity and the nature of the subject will admít, of 
*' Him with whom they have to do." His omnipre- 
sence is, perhaps, of all his attributes, that of whiph we 
caay make the first practica! use. Every head of 
prayer is founded on some great scriptural truths, 
which truths the little analysis here suggested will 
materially assist to fix in their minds. 

On the knowledge that " God is," that he is an 
infinitely holy Bein¿, and that " he' is the rewarder 
of all them that diligently seék him," will be ground- 
ed the first part of prayer, which is fidoration. The 
creature devoting itself to the Creator, or self-dedica" 
tion next presents itself. And if they are first taught 
tliat important truth, that as needy creatures they 
want help, which may be done by some easy analo- 
gy, they will easily be led to understand how natur- 
ally petition forms a most considerable branch of 
prayer ; and Divine grace being among the things for 
vilúch they are to petition, ibis naturally suggests to 
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the mind the doctrine of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. And when to this is added the con^ctioa 
which will be readüy worked into an ingenuous mind, 
that as offending creatures tbey wañt pardon, the ne- 
cessity of confestion will easily be made intelligible 
to tbem. But they should be brought to understand 
that it mo9t not be such a general and vague confes- 
sion as awakens no sense of personal bumiliation, as 
excites no recoliection of their own more peculiar 
and individual faults. But it must be a confession 
founded on self-knowledge, which is itself to arise 
out of the practico of self-examination. On the. 
gladness of heart natural to youth, it will be less dlffi- 
cuFt to impress the delightful duty of thanksgivtngi 
which forms so considerable a branch of prayer. In 
this they should be habituated to recapitúlate not on- 
ly their general, but to enumérate their peculiar, 
daily, anfd incidental mercies, in the same specifíc 
manner as they, should have been taught to detail 
their individual and personal wants in the petitionary, 
and their faults in the confessional part. The same 
waripth of feeling which will more readily dispose 
them to express their gratitude to 6od in thanksgiv* 
ing, will also lead them more gladly to express their 
love to their parents and friends, by adopting another 
indispensable, and to an affectionate heart, pleasing 
part of prayer, which \s intercession. It will be nced- 
ful to inform them that the omission of this importan! 
clause in the Lord^s Prayer^ arises from tlie Divine 
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Intercessor not having then assumed his mediatorial 
office. 

When they have been made, b) a plaín and per- 
spicuous mode of ¡nstruction, fuUy to understand the 
difierent nature of all these ; and when they clearly 
comprehdnd that a^orafton, self^dedication, confessiorij 
petítiony thánksgivingy and intercessioriy are distinct 
heads, which must not be ihvolved in each other ; 
you raay exemplify the rules by pointing out to them 
these successive branches in any well written form. 
It is hardly needful to remind thQ teacher that our 
truly Scriptural Liturgy invariably furnishes the ex- 
ample of presentíng €very request in the ñame of the 
great Mediator. For there is no access to the 
Throne of Grace but by that new and living way» 
In the Liturgy, too, they will meet with the best ex- 
empliñcations of prayers, exhibiting sepárate speci- 
mens of each of- the distinct heads we have been sug* 
gesting. 

But in order that the minds of young persons may, 
without labour or difficulty, be gradually brought in- 
to such a State of prepara tion as to be benefíted by 
such a little course of lectures as we have recom- 
mended, they should, frora the time when they were 
first able to read, have been employing themselves, 
at their leisure hours, in laying in a store of provisión 
for their present demands. Aod here the memory 
may be employed to good purpose ; for being the 
fírst faculty which is ripened, and which is indeed 
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perfected wfaen the others are only beginning to un 
fold tbemselves, tbis is an intimation of Providence 
tbat it sbould be tbe fírst seized od for tbe best uses. 
It should, therefore, be devoted to lay ín a stock of 
tbe more easy aad devotional parts of Scripture, es- 
pecially tbe Psalms.* Cbildren, wfaose minds have 
been early well furiiisbed from tbese, wíll be compe- 
teat at nine or ten years oíd to produce from them, 
and to select with no contemptiUe judgment, suitable 
examples of all the parts of pr^er ; and will be able 
to extract and appropriate texts under each respec* 
tive head, so as to exhibit^ witbout.helpy complete 
specimens of evety part of prayer. By eonfining 
tbem entirely to the sense, and nearly to the words 
of Scripture, they wili be preserved frofú éDthusiasm, 
from irregulatity, and conceit. By being obHged 
cootinuaHy to apply for themselves, they will get a 
faabit in all their difficulties, of *' seárching the Serip- 
tures," which may be bereafter useful to them ori 
otber and more trying occasions. But I woixld at 
first eonjine them to the Bible ; for were diey allow- 
ed with eijual freedom tó ransa^ck pther books witb 

~ "^Tliis wiU be 80 far from spo^xng the cbeerfulneSB, or im- 
peding the pleasures, of cbildhood, that the Author knows a 
lady, who, when a little girl, before she was seven years oíd, 
had learnt the whole Psalter through a second time ; and that 
^thoiit añ ¿miñntion of micommon gaiety of spints, or any 
tiitérítoeitfoe' ^th fke éldgant ttcqmrétíients má(jeú Xiy her 
fttgtiiin 



a view to get helps to eaibelUsh tfaeir little composi- 
tions, or rath6r cooipilations, they might be tempted 
to pass oS for their own what they pick up from oth- 

• 

ers, whicb might teod at once to make them both 
vain and deceitful. Tbi9 ís a temptation to which 
they are too much laid open, wben they find them-* 
selves extravagantly commen^ied for any pilfered 
passage with which they decórate their little themes 
and letters« But in the preseot iostance there is no 
danger of any ámílar deception, for there is such a 
sacred^gnaturestamped on every Scripture phrase, 
that the owner's ñame can ne ver be deíaced or tora 
oS from the goods, either by fraud or violence. 

It ví6u]d be wellyif in thoáePsalms which children 
were first directed to get by.heart, an eye were had 
to tbis their future application ; and that they were 
employedy but withoüt any intimation of your subse« 
quent design, in.learning such as luay be best turned 
to this account. In the hundred and thirty-ninthy the 
first great tfuth tp be imprinted on the young heart, 
the Divine omnipresence, as was before observed, 'is 
unfolded with such a mixture of majestic grandeur, 
and such an interesting variety of intimate and local 
circumstances, as is likely to seize on the quick and 
lively feelings of youth. The awful idea that that 
Being wHom they are taught to reverence is notonly 
in general "acquainted with all their ways," bul 
that He is '* about their path, and about their bed^" 
bestows such a sense of real ai>d present existence 
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' on Him, of whom they are apt to conceive as having 
his distant habitation dniy in heaven, as will greatiy 
belp to realise, the sense of his actual presence. 

The huodred and third Psalm will open'to the 
mind rich and abundant sources of expressioo for 
gratitude and Ihanksglving, and it includes the ac- 
knowledgment of spiritual as well as temporal favonrs. 
It illiistrates the compassionate mercies of God by 
familiar and domestic images of such peculiar ten- 
derness and exquisite endearment, as are calculated 
to strike upon every chord. of filial fondness in the 
heart of an affectionate child. The fifty-first siippHes 
an infinite variety of matter in whatever relates to 
confession of sin, or to supplication for the aids of 
the Spirit. The twe^nty-third abounds with captivat- 
ing expressions of the protecting goodness and tender 
love of their heavenly Father, conveyed by pastoral 
imagery of uncommon beauty and sweetness : in 
short, the greater part of these charming composi- 
tions overflows with materials for every head of 
prayer.* 

Children who, whilé they were engaged in learn- 
ing these Scriptures, were not aware that there was 
any specific object in view, or any farther end to be 
answered by it, wiil afterwards feel an unexpected 
pleasure arising from the appHcation of their pctty 
labours, when they are called to draw out from their 
Ihtle ireasury of knowledge the stores they have been 
insensibly coUecting; and will be pleased to find 
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that, without any fresh applicatíon to study, thej are 
now obliged to exercise a higber faculty than me- 
mory, they have lying ready in their minds the nía- 
terials with wliicb tliey are at l«Qgth called upon to 
work. Their judgment must be set about selecting 
ene, or two, or more test», wbich shall contain the 
substance of every specifíc bead of prayer before no- 
ticed ; and it will be a farther exercise to their under- 
standings to concaténate the detached parts into one 
regular whole» occasionally varytng the arrangement 
as they like ; that is, changing the order, sometimes 
beginning with invocation, sometimes with coiifession ; 
sometimes dwelling longer on one part, son\etimes on 
another. As the hardships of a religious Sunday are 
ofteii so pathetically pleaded, as making one of the 
heavy burdens of religión ; and as the friends of re- 
ligión are so often called upon to mitígate its intole- 
rable rigours, by recommending pleasant employment, 
might not such an exercise as has been bere suggest- 
ed assist, by rarying its occupations, to lighten its 
load? 

The habits of the pupils being thus early formed, 
their memory, attention, and intellect being bent in a 
right direction, and the exercise invariably maintain- 
ed, may we not reasonably hope that their affectioru 
also, through Divine grace, may become interested 
in the work, till they will be enabled " to pray with 
the spirit, and with the understanding also f" They 
will now be qualified to use a well-composed form> 
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vdth seriousness and advantage ; for they will now 
use it not mechanically, but rationally- That which 
before appeared to them a mere mass óf good words, 
' will now appear a significant composition, exhibiting 
variety, regularity, and beauty ; and while they will 
have the further advantagB of being enabled, by their 
improved judgment, to distinguish and select for 
their own purpose such prayer^ as are more judicioas 
and more scriptural, it will also habitúate them to 
look for plan, aud design, and lucid order, in other 
works. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OV PKRSEVfiRANCB IN PI^TER AND PRAISE. 



A DEEP sense of his corruptlons will powerfulíy 
dra^ the real penitent to a humble avowal of sin ; 
but it is to be feared that there are some, ^ho^ be- 
cause they cannot charge themselves with flagrant of- 
fences, do not consider a contri te confession of the 
sins of the heart and of the daily life an indispensable 
part of their devotions. But God will charge many 
with sin who neglect to charge themselves. Did 
they attend to the remonstrances of a conscience not 
laid asleep by neglect,^ orquieted by palUatives, they 
would fínd, that, were the d^ily omissions alone, whe- 
ther in prayer or conduct, of even their best days, 
registered and presented to thera, they would form 
no inconsiderable catalogue for repentance. 

There are too many who do not consider that all 
sins are equally a breach of the Divine law. With- 
out pretending to bring all sins, smaU and great, to 
one common level, we should remember that all sin 
is an ofience against a gracious Father. 

In that profoundly selí-abasing prayer of David, af- 
ter the commission of the two black oíFences whicb 
disgraced his otherwise exemplary life, though be 
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deeply felt his barbarous treatment of bis brave gen- 
eral, in ñrst dishonouring his wife, and tbeo exposing 
him lo meet inevitable deatb in tbe fore-front of the 
hottest battle, — ^yet, in prajing to be delivered from 
this '^ blood-guiltiness," he bequeathed an important 
lesson to pdsterity, when^ in his lowly prostratíon at 
the throne of God, his first cry was, ^^Against Thee^ 
Thee only, have I sinned, and done this eyil in Thy 
sigbt," plainly deelaring, tbat all sin is, in the first 
instance^ a sin agaínst God. 

While the ipost worldly are ready enough to ex- 
claim against notorious sins, o^ against any sins car- 
ried to the greatest excess, to smaller offences they 
contri ve to be tolerably reconeiled. They think the 
commission of tbese not^inconsistent with the profita* 
ble use of prayer in their formal way of using this 
customary exercise. 

They are also stifllciently lenient to certain degrees 
of great sins ; and various are the modifications and 
distinctions in their logic, and not over-correct the 
gradations in their moral scale of degrees. They do 
not consider that it is the extirpation, and not merely 
the reduction, of any sin, which is to procure them 
that peace and comfort for which they sometimes 
pray, and which they wonder they do not receive as 
an answer to their prayers. 

They forget that the evil of sin is not to be mea- 
sured by its magnitude only, but by the spirit of diso- 
bedience which it indicates towards a geiierous Fa* 
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ther,— ^ Father whose coramands are all founded in 
mercy and love, and who considers every voluntary 
fault as na light offence when committed against su- 
preme power, exercised with perfect tenderness. 

But ít is their reluctance to part with the remain- 
ing degrees, their wish lo retain these modifíed sins ; 
it ís their favouríte reserves to which they still cling, 
that prevent that peace which is promised to the vic- 
tory, 1 had almost said to the omnipotence, of prayer. 

For it is not so mueh the nicely measured quanti- 
ty, as the nature of sin which constitutes its malig- 
nity, and obstructs the benefit of prayer. The infe- 
rior degree which is cherished, will, without earnest 
supplication to God, be ready to become the excess 
which is deprecated, whenever the appropriate tempt- 
ation shall present itself. {["or, however our com- 
passionate Father mny pardon the unpremeditated 
fauh, yet how can we expect Him to forgive any de- 
gree of sin that is allowed, that is even, in a certain 
measure, intended to be committed ? Dinrinution, 
however, is a favourable step, if, by perseverance in 
prayer, it léad gradually to extirpation. And this 
naturally leads to the imponant subject of Persever- 
ance in Prayer. 

Prayer is an act which seeras to be so prepared in 
the frame of our nature, to be so congenial to our de* 
pendent condition, so suited to our exigencies, so 
adapted to every man's known wants, and to his pos- 
síbilities of wants unknown, so full of relief to the 

11 
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soul, and of peace to tbe mijid, and of gladness to 
the heart i so productive of conñdence in God, and 
so reciprocally proceeding from that confídence, that 
we should think, if we did not know the contrary, 
that it is a duty which scarcely required tó be en- 
joined ; — that he who had once found out his neces- 
sities, and that tbere was no other redress for them, 
would spontaneously have recourse, as a delight, to 
what he had neglected as a command ; that he who 
had once tasted the bounties of God, would think it 
a hardship not to be allowed to thank him for them ; 
that the invitation to pray to his Benefsictor, was an 
additional proof of Divine goodness, that to be allow^ 
ed to praise him for his mercies, was itself a mercy. 

The Apostle's precept, " Pray always," — pray 
evermore, pray without censing, men ought always 
to pray,-— will not be criticised as a pleonasm, if we 
cali to remembrance that there is no state of mind, 
no condition of Ufe, in which ^rayer is not a neces- 
sity as well as an obligation. In danger, fear impels 
to it ; in trouble, we have no other resource ; in 
sickness, we have no other refuge ; in dejection, no 
other hope ; in death, no other comfort. 

Saint Paul frequently shows the word prayer to be 
a term of great latitude, involving the whole compass 
of our jntercourse with God. He represents ít to 
include our adoration of his perfections, our acknowl- 
edgment of the wisdom of his dispensations, our obli- 
gation for bis benefits, providential and spiritual ; the 
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avowal of our entire dependence on Him, our abso- 
lute subjection to Him, the declaration of our faithiii 
Him, the expression of our devotedness to Him ; the 
confession of our own unworthiness, infirroities, and 
sins ; the petition for the supply of our wants, and 
for the pardon of our oíFences ; for succour in our 
distress ; for a blessing on our undertakings ; for the 
direction of our conduct, and the success of our 
afiairs. 

ir any sholild be disposed to tbink this general 
view too comprehensive, let him point out which of 
these particulars prayer does not embrace ; which of 
these clauses a rational, a sentient, an enlightened, a 
dependent being can onrit in his scherae of devotion. 

But as the multifarious concerns of human life will 
necessarily occasion a suspensión of the exercise, the 
Apostle, ever attentive to the principie of the act, 
and to. the circumstances of the actor, reduces, all 
these quaiities to their essence when he resolves them 
into the spirit of supplication. 

To pray incessantly, therefore, appears to be, in 
his view of the subject, to keep the mind in an habit- 
ual disposition and propensity to devotion ; for there 
is a sense in which we may be said to do that which 
we are willing to do, though there are intervals of 
the thought as well as intermissions of the act, — ^' as 
a traveller," says Dr, Barrow, " may be said to be 
still on his journey, though he stops to take needful 
TCBíj and to transact necessary business." If he 
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thé whole man is enlightened, and strengthened, scnd 
purified ; and that the more frequently, so the mote 
nearly, he approaches to the throne of God. He 
will find also that prayer nót only expresses but el¡- 
cits the Divine grace. 

Yet do we not allow fevery idle plea, every frivo- ^ 
lous pretence, to divert us from our better resolves ? 
Business brings in its grave apology, pleasure its be- 
witching excuse. But if we would examine our 
hearts truly, and report them faithfully, we should 
fínd the fact to be, that disinclination to this employ- 
ment, oftener than our engagement in any other, 
keeps US from this sacred intercourse with our Maker. 

Under circumsiances of distress, indeed, prayer is 
adopted with comparatively little reluctance ; the 
mind, which knows not where to fly, fiies to God. 
In agony, nature is no Atheist. The soul is drawn 
to God by a sort of natural impulse ; not always, per- 
haps, by an emotion of piety, but from a feeling con- 
viction, that ^very other refuge is " a refuge of lies." 
Oh ! thou afflicted, tossed with tempests, and not 
comforted, happy if thou art either drawn or driven, 
with holy David, to say to thy God, " Thou art ít - 
place to hide me in." 

But if it is easy for the sorrowing heart to give up 

a world, by whom itself seems to be given up, there 

are other demands for prayer equally imperativo. 

There are circumstances more dangerous, yet less 

suspected of danger, in which, though the cali ¡5 
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louder, it is less heard , because the voice of con* 
science is drowned by the clamours of the world. 
Prosperous fortunes, unbroken heahh, flattering 
fríends, buoyant spirits, a spring-tide of success, — 
these are the occasions when the very abundance of 
God's mercies is apt to fiU the heart till it hardens it. 
Loaded with riches, crowned with dignities, success- 
ful in enterprise ; beset with saares in the shape of 
boQOurs, with perils under the mask of pleasures ; 
then it is, that to the already saturated heart '^ to- 
morrow shall be as this day, and more abundant," is 
more in unisón, than *' what I shall render to the 
Lord f " 

Prayer draws all the Christian graces into its focus. 
It draws charity, followed by her lovely train, her 
^forbearance with fauits, her forgiveness of injuries, 
her pity for errors, her compassion for want. It draws 
Repentance, with her holy sorrows, her pious reso- 
lutions, her self-distrust. It attracts Faith, with her 
elevated eye, — Hopa, with her grasped anchor, — 
Beneñeence, with her open hand, — Zeal, looking far 
and wide to serve, — Humility, with introverted eye, 
looking at borne. Prayer, by quickening these 
graces in the heart, warms them into life, fíts them 
for service, and dismisses each to its appropriate 
practice. Prayer is mental virtue ; virtue is spiritu- 
al action. The mould into which genuine prayer 
casts the soul is not efiaced by the suspensión of the 
act, but retains some touches of the impression till 
*the act is repeated. 
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When we consider how prefusely God bestowS) 
and how little He requires ; that while He confers 
like Delty, He desires only such poor returns as can 
be made by indigent, mendícant mortality ; that He 
requires no costly oblation ; nothing that will impov^ 
erisfa, but, on tbe contrary, will inconceivably enrich 
the giver. — When we consider this, we are ready to 
wonder that He will accept so poor a thing as impo-* 
tent gratitude fpr immeasurable bounty. When we 
reflect, that our very desire to pray and to praise Him 
is His gift ; — that His grace must purify the ofiering^ 
before He condescends to receive it, must confer on 
it that spirít which renders it acceptable ; — that He 
only expects we should consécrate to Him what we 
have received from Him ; — that we should only con- 
fess, that of all we enjoy, nothing is our due ; — we 
may well blush at our insensibility. 

We think, perhaps, that had He commanded us 
'^ to do some great thing," to raise some monument 
of splendor, some memorial of notoriety and ostenta- 
tion, something that would perpetúate our own ñame 
with His goodness, we should gladly have done it. 
How much more when He only requires 

" Our thanks how due I" 

when He only asks the homage of the heart, the ex- 
pression of our dependence, the recognition of His 
right ! 
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But he to whom the duty of prayer is unknown, 
and by whom the privilege of prayer is unfelt, or he 
by whom it is neglected, or he who uses it for form 
and not from feeliog, may probably say, Will this 
work, wearisome even if necessary, never know an 
end ? Will there be no period when God will dis- 
pense with its regular exercise ? Will there never be 
such an attainment of the end proposed, as that we 
may be allowed to discontinué t}ie means í 
« To these interrogatories there is but one answer, 
an answer which shall be also made, by an appeal to 
the enquirer himself. 

If there is any day in which we are quite certain 
that we shall meet with no trial from Providence, no 
temptation from the world, any day in which we shall 
be sure to have no wrong tempers excited in our- 
selves, no cali to bear with those of others, no misfor- 
tune to encounter, and no need of Divine assistance 
to endure it, on that morning we may safely omit 
prayer. 

If there is any evening in which we have received 
no protection from God, and experienced no mercy 
at His hands ; if we have not lost a single opportuoi- 
ty of doing or receiving good, if we are quite certaio 
that we have nbt once spoken unadvisedly with our 
lips, ñor entertained one vain or idle thought in our 
heart, on that night we may safely omit to praise God, 
and to confess our own sinfulness ; on that night we 
may safely omit hnmiliation and thanksgiving. To 
repeat the converse would be superfluous. 
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When we can cooscientiously say, that religión has 
given a tone to our conduct, a láw to our actions, a 
rule to our thoughts, a bridle to our tongue, a re- 
straint to every wrong passion, a check to every evil 
temper, then some will say, We may safely be dis- 
missed from the drudgery of prayer, it will thenhave 
answered all the ends which you so tiresomely re- 
commend. So far from it, we really figure to our- 
selvesi that if we could hope to hear of a human be- 
ing brought to such perfection of discipline, it would 
unquestionably be found that this would be the very 
being who would continué most perseveringly in the 
practice of that devotion, which had so materially 
contributed to bring his heart and mind into so desir* 
able a state, who would most tremble to discontinué 
prayer, who would be most appalled at the thought 
of the conditíon into which such discontinuance would 
be Ukely to reduce him. Whatever others do, he 
will continué for ever to " sing praises unto Thee, O 
Thou most Hi^hest ; he will continué to tell of Thy 
loving kindness early in the morning, and of Thy 
truth in the night season." 

It is true that while he considered religión as some* 
thing nominal and ceremonial, rather than as a prin- 
cipie of spirit and of life, he felt nothing encourag- 
ing, nothing refreshing, nothing delightful in prayer. 
But since he began to feel it as the means of procur- 
ing the most substantial blessings to his heart, since 
he began to experience something of the realisation 
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of the promises to bis soul, in the performance of this 
exercise, he finds there is no employment so satis* 
factory ; none that bis mind can so little do witbout ; 
none tbat so effectually raises bim above tbe world ; 
Qone tbat so opens bis eyes to its empty sbadows ; 
none wbich can make bim look with so mucb indif- 
ference on its lying vanities ; none that can so pow- 
erfully defend bim against tbe assaults of temptation, 
and tbe allurements of pleasure ; none tbat can so 
sustain bim under labour, so carry bim tbrougb diffi- 
culties : none tbat can so quicken bim in tbe practice 
of every virtue, and animate liim in tbe discharge of 
every duty. 

An additional reason why we should live in tbe 
perpetual use of prayer, seems to be, tbat our blessed 
Redeemer, after having given both tbe example and 
tbe command, wbile on eartb, condescends still tobe 
our unceasing intercessor in Heaven. Can we ever 
cease petitioning for ourselves, wben we believe that 
He never censes interceding for us ? 

If we are so unbappy as now to find little pleasure 
in this holy exercise, tbat, bowever, is so far from be- 
ing a reason for discontinumg «t, tbat it affords the 
strongest argument for perseverance. That wbich 
was at first a form, will become a pleasure ; tbat 
wbich was a burden, will become a privilege ; that 
wbich we impose upon ourselves as a medicine, wiU 
become necessary as an aliment, and desirable as a 
gratification* Tbat wbich is now short and superfi- 
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cial, will becoine copious and solid. Tbe cfaariot- 
wheel is warmed by its own motion. Use will make 
that easy which wps at first painful. That which is 
once become easy will soon be rendered pleasant. 
Instead of repining at tbe performance, we shall be 
unhappy at tbe omission. When a man recovering 
from sickness attempts to walk, he does noi discon- 
tinué tbe exercise because be feels bimself weak, 
ñor even because tbe effi)rt is painfuL He ratber re- 
doubles bis exertion ; it is from bis perseverance that 
he looks for strengtb. An addltional turn every day 
diminisbes bis repugnance, augmenta bis vigour, im- 
proves bis spirits. That efibrt which was submitted 
to because it was salutary, is continued because tbe 
feeling of renovated strengtb renders it deligbtful. 

But if prayer be so exbilarating to thé soul, wbat 
shall be said of praise ? Praise is tbe only employ- 
ment, we had almost said it is tbe only duty, in which 
self finds no part. In praise we go out of ourselves, 
and tbink only of Him to whom we ofier it. It is 
the most purely disinterested of all services. It is 
gratitude without solicitation, acknowledgment with- 
out petition. Prayer is tbe overflowing expression of 
our wants, praise of our afiections. Prayer is the 
language of the destitute, praise of tbe redeemed, 
sinner. If the angelic spirits offer their praises ex- 
empt from our mixture of infirmity or alloy, yet we 
have a motive for gratitude, unknown even to the an- 
gels. They are unfallen beings ; tbey cannot say as 
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we cao, ^* Wortby the Lanfb, for He was slain fof 
US.** Prayer is tbe child of faith ; praise of love. 
Prayer is prospective ; praise takes is, in its wide 
range, eojoyment of present, remembrance of past, 
and anticipatíon of future, Uessings. Prayer poínts 
the only way to heaven ; praise is already diere. 
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CHAPTERXU. 



ON IÑTERCEfiSORY PRATER. 

• • • 

As it is the efffect o( prayer to expand the affec- 
tions as well as to sanctify them, the benevolent 
Christián is not saíísfíed to. commend himself alone 
to the Divine favour.* The heart which is full of the 
love of God vrill overflow with love to his neighbour. 
All that are near to himself he wishés to bring near 
to God. He wíil present the whole human race as 
objects of the Divine compassipn, but e^pecially the 
faithful followers of Jesús Christ. Religión makes 
a man so liberal of soul, that he cannot endure to re- 
strict any thing, much less divine mercies, to himself : 
he, therefore, spiritualizes the social afiections, by 
adding intercessory to personal prayer : for he knows 
that petitioning for others is one of the best methods 
of exercising and enlarging our own love and charity, 
even if it were not to draw down those blessings 
which are promised to those for whom we ask them/ 

It is unnecessary to produce any of the numberless 
instances with which Scripture abounds, on the effi- 
cacy of intercession : in which God has prov«d the 
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I 

truth of bis own assurance, that ^' bis ear was opeo 
to tbeif cry/' I sball confine myself to a few obser- 
vatiohs on tfae benefits it brings to him who ofiers it. 
When we pray íbr the objects of our dearest regardi 
it purifíes passion, and exalts love into religión : when 
we pray for tbose witb whom we have worldly Ínter- 
course, it smooths down the sweilings of envy, and 
bids the tamuhs of anger and ambition subside : when 
we pray for our country, it sanctifies patriotísm : when 
we pray for thbse in ¡authority, it adds a Divine «lotive 
to human obedience : when we pray for our enemies, 
it softens the savageness of war, and mollifies hatred 
into tenderness, and resentment. into sorrow. There 
is no such softener of animosity, no such soother of 
resentment, no suca allayer of hatred, as sincere cor- 
dial prayer. And we can only learn the duty so dif- 
ficult to human nature, of forgiving those who have 
oíFended us, when we bring ours^lves to pray for them 
to Himwhom we burselves daily offend. When those 
who are the faithful foUowers of the same Divine 
Master pray for each other, the reciprocal interces- 
sion delightfully realizes that beautiful idea of " the 
communion of Saints." There is scarcely any tbing 
whlch more enriches the Chrístian than the circula- 
tion of this holy commerce ; than the comfort of be- 
lieving, while he is praying for bis Christian friends, 
that he is also reaping the benefít of their prayers for 
him. 

Some are for confining their intercessions only to 
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the good, as ¡f none but persons of merit-were enti- 
tled to our prayers. Good ! who ¡s good ? " There 
is none good but one, that is God/' Merit ! who has 
it ? Desert ! whd can plead it ? in the sight of God, 
I mean. Who shall bring bis own piety, or the piety 
of otbersy^ iñ the way of cZatm, before a Being of sucb 
trahscendant holiness, that " the heavens are qpt olean 
in his sight ?'^ And if we watt fbr perfecthnlúi^s as a 
prelitninary prayer, when shall sucb erring creatures 
pray ai all Ao Him ^' who chargeth the angels with 
foUy?" . 

The social affections were given us, not only for 
the kindliest, but the noblest purposes. The charities 
of father, son, and brother, were bestowed, not only 
to make Ufe pleasant, but to make it useful : not only 
that we might contribute to the present comfort, but 
to the eternal benefit of each other. 

These heaven-implanted affections are never 
broüght intb exercise more properly, ñor with* more 
Kvely feelings, . <han' in intercessory . prayer. Our 
friends may have wants whfch we cannot remove, de- 
sires which we cannot gratify, afflictions which we 
cannot relieve, but it is always in our power to bring 
them before God ; to pray for therfi whenever we pray 
foff ourselves. This, as it is a most pleasant and easy, 
so it is an indispensable, obligátion. It is a duty 
^which brings the social affections into their highest 
exercise, and which may be reciprocally paid and 
received. 
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The same Scriptures wbich expressly enjoiu that 
suppUcatioD, prayers, intercession, and giving of 
thanks be inade íbf all men, furnish also numerous 
examples of the efficacy of intercessory prayer. We 
oeed not dwell on the instance of the rain obtained 
by the prayers of Elijah, or the earUer availing inter- 
cessions of Moses, with other public deliverances ef- 
fected im the same mátíner. 

Though the perseverance of Abraham's prayér did 
not prevent the extermination of the poUuted ci^, 
yet doubtless the blessing he solicited for it returned 
into hisown bosom,.and the successive promíses made 
by the Almighty Judge to the successively reduced 
number of tbe ríghteous, for whose sake the petítion 
for preservation was offered^ affords a proof of the 
Divine approbation, and a striking encouragement to 
persist in the duty of intercessory prayer. The pro- 
mise of God was not withdrawn. The prayer was 
conditional» and could the petitioner have made up 
bis very lowest complement, the city had been saved. 
The interceding heart in any event is sure to gain 
something for itself. 

Prayer is such an enlarger of tbe affeetions, sueh 
an opener of the heart, that we cannot but wonde^ 
how any wbo live in the practico of ¡t should be pe- 
nurious in their alms ; or if they do give, should do 
it "grudgingly or of necessity." Surely, if our 
prayer be cordial, we shall be more ready to assist 
as well as to love those for whom we are in the habit 
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of making supplication to God. It is impossible to 
pray sincerely for the well being of others, without 
being desirous of contributing to it. We can hardly 
conceive a more complete species of self-deception 
than tbat practised by an avaricious professor of re- 
ligión, one who goes on mechanically to pray fór the 
poor, whilat bis prayer has neither opened bis heart 
ñor bis purse. ' He may valué bimself on this, as on 
other instances of bis ingenuity, in having found out 
so cbeap a way of doing good, and go on conten tedly, 
till be hears tbat tremendous sentence of exclusión, 
*^ Inasmucb as ye did it not to one of the least of 
tñese, ye did it not to me." 

O impudence of Wealth ! with all thy store, 
How dar'st thou let one worthy man be poor ? 

O you great ones óf tfae eartb, whom ricbes en- 
snare and prosperity betrays, be largely liberal, even 
from self-interest. Not, indeed, expecting to make 
the liberality you bestow a remuneration for the de- 
votions you withhold. Scatter your superfluities, and 
more than your superfluities, to the destitute, if not to 
vindicate Providence, yet to benefit yourselves. Not, 
indeed, to revive the oíd pious 'fraud of depending 
for salvation on the prayers of otíiers ; yet still you 
may faope to be repaid, with usurious interest, from 
the pious poor, by the very tender cbarity of their 
prayers for you. Their supplications may possibly 
be so heard, tbat you may, at length, be brought to 

12* 
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the indispensable necessity, and the boimden duty of 
praying for yourselves. 

There is a generosity ia religión. The same prin- 
cipie which disposes a Cbristian to contribute to the 
temporal interests of those be loves, inclines him to 
breathe bis earnest supplication for their spiritual be- 
nefit. Not only does prayer for others promote natu- 
ral afíection^ not only does it soften the beart of him 
who intercedes, but it is hoped that they for whom 
the intercession is made, may reap the benefit. 

But our intercessions must dwell neither in gene- 
ralities for the public, ñor in limitations to the wants 
of our particular friends. The Christian is the friend 
of every description of the children of mortality. In 
the fulness of our compassíon for the miseries of man- 
kind, we pour out our hearts in prayer for the poor 
and destitute, aríd we do well. But there is another 
and a large class who are still more the objects of 
our pity, and consequently sbould be of our prayers. 
While we pray for those who have no portion in this 
world, do we not sómetimes forget to pray for those 
who have their whole portion in it ? We pray for the 
praying servants of God, but perhaps we neglect to 
pray for those who never pray for themselFcs. These 
are the persons who stand most in need of the mercy 
of the Almighty, and of our Christian importunity in 
their favour. 

Is it not affectingy* that even into our devotions we 
are disposed to carfy the regard we too highly in- 
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dulge of the good ihings of this life, by 6arnestly ira- 
ploring mercy upon those who want them ; and by 
forgetting to oSer our supplications in favour of those 
who are blin^ed by the too füU enjoyment of them ? 
If the one duty be done, should the other be left un- 
donef 

'If we want an example of the most sublime kind 

of Charity, observe for what it is that the great Apos- 

tle of the Gentiles " bows bis knees to God" in be- 

half of bis triends. Is it for an increase of th^eir 

wealth, their ppwer, their fame, or any other external 

prosperity ? — No : it is that " God would grant them 

accordíng to the riches of bis glory, to be atrepgth- 

ened with might in the inner man ;" — ^ít is, that 

" Christ may dwell in their bea^ by faith f\ — ^it is, 

" that they may be rooted and grounded in love," 

and this to a glorious end, — '* that they may be able, 

with all Saints, to comprehend" the vast dimeosions 

of the love of Christ ;— that " they may be filled with 

all the fulness of God." These are the sort of peti- 

tions whicn we need never hesitate to present. These 

are requests which we may rest assured are always 

agreeable to the Divine will ; here we are certain we 

cannot *' pray amiss." These are intercessions of 

which the benefít may be felt, when wealth, and fame, 

and poMfer, shall be forgotten things. 

Why does Saint Paul " pray day and night that he 
might see the face of bis Thessalonian converts ?" 
Not merely that he might have the gratification of 
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once more beholdiifg those he loved, — ^though tbat 
wotild sensibly delight so affectiotiate a heart, — but 
** that he might pefect that which was lacking in Iheir 
faith." 

These are instances of a spirit so large in its af- 
fections, so high in its object ; of a man who had so 
much of lieaven in his friendships, so much of soul 
in his attachments, tliat he thought time too brief, 
earth too scanty, worldly blessings too low, to enter 
deeply into his petitions for those to whom time and 
earth, the transitory blessings of ufe, and life itself, 
would so soon be no more. 

In exciting us to perpetual gratitude, the same 
Aposlle stirs us up to the duty of keeping before our 
eyes the mercies which so peremptorily demand it. 
These mercies succeed each other so rapidly, or, 
rather, are crowded upon us so simultaneously, that 
if we do not count them as they are received, and 
record them as they are enjoyed, theír very muititude, 
which ought to penétrate the heart more deeply, will 
cause them to slip out of the memory. 

As to the commanded duty of praying for our ene- 
mies, the most powerful example bequeathed to us 
in Scripture, next to that of his Divine Master on the 
cross, is that of St. Stephen. Even afterúie expiring 
martyr had ejaculated, '* Lord Jesús, receive my spi- 
rit," he kneeledi down, and cried with a loud voice, 
" Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." Let every 
instance of Román greatness of mind, let every story 
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of Grecian magnanimily he ransacked, and produce, 
who can, such another example. Theirs is tumour, 
this is grandeur ; theirs is heroism^ thís i» Christism- 
ity ; they implored the gods for themselves, Stephen 
for his murderers. 

In closing the subject of Intercessory Prayer, may 

the author be allowed to avail herself of the feelingit 

suggests to her own heart ? and, while she earnestly 

implores that Being who can make the raeanest of 

His creatures instrumental to His glory, to bless this 

humble attempt to the reáder, may she, withoüt pre- 

sumption, intreat that this work of Christian eharity 

may be reciproca!,, and that those who peruse these 

pagos may put'up a petition for her, that, in the great . 

day to which we aré all hastening, and to- whicb 

she is so very near, she may not befound to haye 

suggested to others whát she herself did not be- 

líeve, or to have recommended what she did not 

desire to practise f In that awful day of ever- 

lasting decisión, may bdlh the reader and the writer 

be pardoned and accepted, " not for any works of 

righteousness which they have done," but through the 

merits of the €ki£AT Intercessor. 
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CHAPTER XíU. 



THE PRÁCTICA!. RESULTS OF PRATER EllHlBITEB IN 
THE LITE OF THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 

As the keeping up a due sense of religión, both in 
fcith and practíce, so materíally depends on Úke buhit 
of fervent and heart-felt devotíon, may we be per- 
mitted, in this place, to insist on the probable effects 
which would follow the devout and conscientíous ex- 
ercise of prayor, rather than on prayer itself f 

As soon as religión is really become the earnest 
desire of our hearts, it will inevitably become the 
great business of our lives ; the one is the only satis- 
factory evidence of the other : consequently, the re- 
figion of the heart and life will promote that Spirit of 
prayer by which both'have been promoted. 

They, therefore, little advance the írue interests of 
mankind, who, under the powerful plea of what great 
things God has done ibr us,.in our redemjftion by his 
Son, neglect to encourage our active services in His 
cause. , Hear the words of inspiration : " Be . not 
slothful" — « run the race" — " fight the good figbt" — 
" strive to enter in" — " give diligence"— " work oqt . 
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your own salvation'* — " God is not unmindful to for- 
get your labour of love" — " but when yon have done 
all, ye are uoprofitable servants, ye have done that 
which wa» your duty to do/* 

But if, aíter we have done all, we are unprofitable 
servapts, what shall we be if we have done nothing ? 
Is it not obvious that tbe Hol} Spirit, who dictated 
these exhortations, clearly meant that a sound faith 
in the word of God was intended to produce holy 
exertion for the advancement of His glory ? The ac- 
tivity^ ¡n doing- good of the Son of God was not ex- 
ceeded by his devotion, and both powerfuUy illustra- 
ted his doctrines, and confírmed his divinity. Unúl 
tben, we make our religión a part of óur common Ufe, 
until^ we bring Chrístianity, as an illustrious genius is 
said to have brought philosophy, from its retreat ^o 
Uve in the world, and dwell among men ; until we 
have brought ít from the closet to the active scene, 
frota the church to the world, whether that world be 
the court, the senate, the exchange, the public office, 
the prívate counting-house^the courts of justice, the 
professional departments, or the domestic drawing- 
room, it will not have fuUy accomplished w}iat it was 
sent on earth to do. 

We do. not mean the introduction of its language, 
but of its spirit : the former is frequently as incompati- 
ble with public, as it is unsuitable to prívate business ; 
but the latter is of universal application. We mean 
that the temper and dispositions which it is the object 
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of prayer to commonicate, sbould be kept alive in so- 
ciety-, and brought into actk>& in its afiairs. That the 
integrity, tbe veracity, the justice, the purity, the li- 
berality, the watchfuhiess over ourselves, the candour 
towards others, all exercised in tke fear of the Lord, 
and streDgthened by tbe word of Grod and prayer, 
sbould be brought from the retirement of devotion to 
tbe regulation of tbe conduct. 

There may be a form of unfelt petítions, a cere- 
inonious avowal of faitfa, a customary profession of 
repentance, a general acknowledgement of sin, utter- 
ed from tbe lips to God ; but where is bis image and 
superscription written upon the beart í Where is the 
transforming power of religión in the life ? Where i? 
the living transcript of the Divine original ? ^Vhere is 
that holiness to which the visión of the Lord is speci- 
fícally proraised ? Where is* the light, and life, and 
grace of the Redeemer exhibited in the temper and 
conduct í Yet we are assured, that if vre are Christ- 
ians, there must be a constantaim at this conformity. 

We sbould, therefore, endeavour to believe as we 
pray, tp think as we pray, to feel as we pray, and to 
act as we.pray. Prayer mustnot be a solitary, inde- 
pendent exercise ; but an exercise incorporated with 
raany, and inseparably connected with that golden 
chain of Christian duties, of which, when so connect- 
.ed, it forms one of the most important links. 3%ey 
will not pray diíFerently from the rest of the world, 
who do not Uve differently. 
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But though we must not in accommodation to the 
ppevailing prejudices and unnecessary zekl againSt ab- 
stinence and devotioii, neglect the imperativa duties 
of retirement, prayer, and meditation ; yet, perhaps, 
as prayer makes so indispensable an article in the 
Christían life, some retired, contemplative per^ons 
may apprehend that it makes the whole ; whereas 
prayer ¡s only the operation which sets the machine 
going. It is the sharpest spur to virtuous action, but 
not the act itself. The only infallible incentive to a 
useful life, but not a substitute for that usefulness. 
Religión keeps her children in fuU employment. ^ It 
finds them work for every day in the week, as well 
as on Sundays. 

The praying Chrístian, on going into the worTd, 
feels that his social and religious duties are happily 
comprised in one brief sentence — " I will think upon 
thy commandments to do them." What the Holy 
Spirit has so indissolubly joined, he does not se- 
párate. 

As the lawyer has his compendium of cases and 
precedents ; the legislator his statutes \ the soldier 
his book of tactics ; and every other professor his 
vade mecum to cónsult in difficulties ; the Christian, 
to whichever of the professions he may belong, will 
take his morning lecture from a more infallible direc- 
tory, comprehending not only cases and precedents, 
but abounding with those seminal principies which 
contain the essence of all actual duty, from which all 
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practical efidence is deducible. This ^iiic oí 
laws diSkn from all other legal institntes, some of 
iriiicb, from that imperfectioD inseparable from the 
best hnman tbings, faave been firand unbitelfigiblet 
some imjmicdcable, and some bave become ohso- 
lete. The dirine law is subjeet to no snch disad- 
vantages : h is perfect in its nature, inteUi^ble in its 
coDStmction, and etemal in its obligation. 

Tbis sacred insútote he wiO consult in the spirit 
of prayer, not occasionally, bat daily. Unremiod- 
ed of general duty, onfornished with some leading 
hint for the particular demand, he wUl not venture 
to rush into the bustle, tríal, and temptation of the 
day. Of this aid he wtll possess bimselfy with the 
more ease^ and less loss of time, as he will not haire 
to ransack a multiplicitj of folios for a detached 
case, or an individual intrícacy ; for, though he may 
not find in the Bible specific mstances, yet he wiil 
discover in eirery page some govemíng truth, some 
rule of universal application, the spirit of which may 
be brought to bear on almost every circumstance ; 
some principie suited to every purpose, and compe- 
tent to the solutíon of every moral difficulty. 

Scripture does not, indeed, pretend to indude 
tecbnical or professional peculiarities, but it exhibits 
the temper and the conduct which may be made 
applieable to the special concems of every man, 
whatever be his occupation. He will find in it the 
right direcition tb the rigbt pursuit ; the straight road 
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to the proper cnd ; the duty of a puré intention ; and 
ide prohibition of ^alse measures to attain even a 
laudable object. No huriy or engagement will ever 
make him lose sight of that sacred aphorism so point- 
edly addressed to men of business, " He that makeih 
haste to be rich ahall bardly be innocent." The 
cautionary texts which he admired in bis closet, he 
will not treaisure up as classical mottos to amuse his 
fancy, or embellish his discourse ; but will adopt as 
rules of conduct, and bring them into every worldly 
transaction, whether commercial, forensic, medical, 
military, or whatever else be his professed object. 
He will not adjust his scale of duty by the false 
standard of the world, ñor by any measure of his 
own devising ; he has but one standard of judging» 
bat one measure of conduct, — the infallible Word of 
God. This rule he will take as he finds it, he will 
use as he ^s commanded ; he will not bend it to his 
own convenience ; he will not accommodate it to his 
own views, his own passions, his own emolument, 
his own reputation. 

He whose heart has been set in motion by prayer^í 
who has had his spiritual pulse quickened by a seri- 
ous perusal of the Holy Scriptures ; will find his 
work growing upon bim in regular proportion to bis 
willingness to do it. He is diligently exact in the 
immediate duties of the passing day. Thoiígh pro- 
crastination is treated by many as a light evil, he 
studiously avoids it, because he has felt its mischiefs ; 
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he ¡s active even from the love of ease, for he knows 
that the duties which would have cost him little, if 
done on the day they were due, may, by the accu- 
mulation of mauy neglected days, cost him much. 
The fear of this rouses him to immediate exertion. 
If the case in question be doubtful, he deliberates, 
hQ enquires, he prays ; if it be clear and pressiog, 
what hig; hand finds to do, he does with all his might ; 
and in the calis of distress, he always acts on his 
favorite aphorism, — that giving soon is giving iwice. 
Abroad how many duties meet him i He has on 
his hands the poor who want bread, the afflicted 
who want comfort, the distressed who want counsei, 
the ignorant who want teaching, the depressed who 
want soothing. At home he has his family to watcli 
over. He has to give instruction to his children, 
and an exaraple to hisjservants. But his more im- 
mediate, as well.as more diíficult work is with him- 
self, and he knows that this exercise, well perform- 
ed, can alone enable him wisely to perform the rest. 
Here he finds work for every faculty of his undef- 
standing, every conquest over his will, for every af- 
fection of his heart. Here his spirit truly labours. 
He prays fervent,ly, but he has to watch, as well as 
to pray, that his conscience be not darkened by pre- 
judíce ; that his bad quaUties do not assume the 
shape of virtues, ñor his good ones engender self- 
.applause ; that his best intentions do not mislead his 
judgment ; that his candour do not degenerate into 
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indifiérence, ñor hís strictness into bigqtry ; that his 
moderation do not freeze, ñor his zeal burn. He 
has to control his impatience at the defeat of his 
most wisely conceived plans. He will find, that in 
his best services, there is something that is wrong, 
much that is wanting ; and he feels, that whatever 
in thein is right, is not his own, but the gift of 
God. 

Is your Christian, then, perfect ? you will per- 
haps ask. Ask himself. With deep and sincere 
self-abasement he will answer in the negativo. He 
will not only confess morefailings than even his ac- 
cusers ascribe to him, but he will own what they do 
not always charge him with, — sins. He wil^ ac- 
knowledge that there is no natural difierence between 
himself and his censurer, but that, through Divine 
grace, the one prays and struggles against those cor- 
ruptions, the very existence of which the other does 
not suspect. 

There is nothing more humbling to the confírmed 
praying Christian than that, whilst in his happier 
moments he is able to figure to himself a cheering 
image of the glory of the Redeemer, the blessedness 
of the redeemed, the beauty of Christian perfection ; 
to feel himself not only awakened, but exalted ; not 
merely enlightened, but kindled ; alraost possessing, 
rather than anticipating Heaven ; — while he is ena- 
bled, in a joyful measure, to medítate éipOn these 
things, to feel his mind ennobled, aúid his soul ex- 
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panded by the conteraplation, yet to fínd how soon 
tbc bright ¡deas fade, the strong impressioD is effaced, 
the heavenly visión vanished ; he mourns to reflect, 
that he does not more abidingly possess in bis heart, 
that he does not more powerfuUy exhibit in bis con- 
versation, more forcibly display in bis life, that spirit 
of wbich his mind has been sometimes so fiiU, bis 
heart so enamoured, when prostrate before his 
Maker. 

To bis grief be finds that bis most perfect obedi- 
cnce is incomplete, that bis warmest afiections are 
often languid ; perbaps bis best intentions not real- 
ized, bis best resolves not followed up. In tbis view, 
thougb be is abased in dust and asbes in looking up 
to God, as the fountain of perfection, be is cheered 
in looking up to bim also, as the fountain of mercy in 
Christ Jesús. He prays as well as strives, that the 
knowledge of bis own faults may make bim more 
bumble, and his sense of the Divine mercies more 
grate ful. 

But he will feel thát bis faitb, even thougb it does 
not want sincerity, will too frequently want energy. 
be has, tberefore, to watch against cold and beart- 
less prayer ; thougb, perbaps, the bumility arising 
from tbis consciousness is a benefit in another way. 
He feels it diíBeult to bring every " thoúght into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ," yet he goes on 
cheerily, willing to believe that what may be difficult 
is not impossible. He has to struggle against over- 
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anxiety for temporal things. He has to preserve 
siraplicity of ¡ntention, consisteney, and perseverance. 
He has, in short, to watch agaiiist a long list of sins, 
errors, and temptations, which he will find heavier in 
weight, and more in number, the more closely he 
looks into his catalogue. . 

The praying Christian in the world has, above all, 
to watch ágainst the fear of man, as he may ñnd it 
more easy to endure the cross than - to despise the 
shame. Even if he have in a good degree conquer- 
ed this temptatjon, he may still find a more danger- 
ous enemy in the applause of the world than he found 
in its enmity. An eager desire of popularity is, 
perhaps, the last lingering sin, which cleaves even to 
those who have made a considerable progress in reli- 
gión ; the still unextinguished passion of a mind great 
enough to have subdued many other passions. 

The devout Christian endeavours to exemplify the 
emphatical description of the transjated Saint in the 
Oíd Testament, '* he walks with God." He does 
not merely bow down before His footstool at stated 
intervals ; he does not cereraoniously address Him 
on great occasions only, and then retreat, and dwell 
at a distance ; but he wálks wiih him ; his habitual 
intercourse, his natural motion, his daily converse, 
his intímate communication, is with his Redeemer. 
He is still seeking, though it may be with slow and 
faltering steps, the things which are above ; he is 
still striving, tliough with unequal progress, for the 
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prize of bis high calling ; he is still lookíng, ihough 
with a dim and feeble eye, for glory, honor, and im- 
mortality ; he is still waiting, (hough iiot with a trust 
80 lively as to anoihilate the distance, to see bis eter- 
nal redemption drawing nigh. Though bis aims will 
always be far greater tban bis attarnments, yet he is 
not discouraged. Hís hope is above, bis beart is 
above, bis treasure is above: po wonder, tben, that 
his prayers are directed, and a large portion of bis 
wealtb sent forward tbitber, where be himself hopes 
soon to be. It is but transmitting bis riches of both 
kinds, not only to bis fntiire, but bis everlasting borne. 

The grand danger of tbe Cbristian in the world is 
from tbe world. He is afraid of tbe sleek, smoctb, 
insinuating, and not discreditable vices ; be guards 
against self-complacency. If his afiáirs prosper, and 
bis reputation stands high, be betakes himself to his 
only sure refuge, the throne of God ; to his only süre 
remedy, humble prayer. He knows it is more easy 
to perform a hundred right .deeds, and to keep niany 
virtues in exercise, than " to keep himself unspot- 
ted frpm the world," than to hold the tbings of the 
world with a loóse band ; even his best actions, which 
may bring himmost credit, have their dangers : they 
make hira fear that ** while he has a ñame to Uve, he 
is dead." 

He feels that if he had no sin but vanity, the con- 
sciousness of thataloaé would be suíScientto sethim 
on his guard, to quicken him in prayer, to caution 
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liim ¡u conduct. He does not fear vanity as he fears 
any other individual vice, as a single enemy, against 
which he is to be on the watch, but as that vice which, 
if indulged, would poison all hi&virtues. Among the 
sias of the innerman, he knows that '^ this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer." When he hears it said of 
any popular, and especially of any religiouá charac- 
ter, " He is a good man, but he is vain ;" he says 
witbin himself, he is vain, and, therefore, I fear he is 
not a good man. Hovv many right qualities does 
vanity rob of their valué, hovv many right actions of 
the ir reward ! , , % . 

Every suspicion of the first stirring of vanity ¡n 
himself, sends hira with deeper prostration before his 
Makér. Lord, what is man ! shall the praise of a 
fellow-creature, whose breath is in his nostrils, whose 
ashes must soon be mingled with my own, which may 
even before my own be consigned to kindred dust, 
shall his praise be of sufficient potency to endanger 
the humility of a being, who is not only looking for- 
ward to the applause of those glorious spirits which 
surround the throne of God, but to the approbation 
of God himself? 

When those with whom he occasionally mixes see 
the praying Christian calm and chelsrful in society, 
they little suspect the frequent struggles, the secret 
conflicts he has within. Others see his devout and 
conscientious life, but he alone knows the plague of 
his own heart. For this plague he seeks the only 
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re/nedy : to prayer, that balm of hurt minds, he 
GODStantly repairs. 

The confirmed Christian will above all hibour most 
assiduousiy after that consütency of charaetery which 
is a more unequivocai evidence of high Christian at- 
tainment, than the most prominente great qualities, 
which are fi'equently counteracted by their opposites. 
This consistency exhibits a more strikiñg conformity 
to the image of bis Maker ; as in the works of crea- 
tion, the wisdom of the Supreme Intelligence is more 
admirable in the agreement and harmony of one tbing 
with another, than in the individual beaüty and excel- 
lence of each. It is more conspicuous, in the ñt- 
ness and proportion of its parts relatively, than m tbe 
cQmposition of the parts themselves. By this uní- 
formity, the results of religión are the most beautiful- 
ly exhibited in the Christian character. 

When we reflect on the conflicts and the triáis of 
the conscientious, watchful, praying 'Christian, we 
shall estímate aright the valué of the consoling pro- 
mises of the gospel. ^ It is by these promises, appli- 
ed through Divine grace to the heart, that the Chris- 
tian is gradually brought to consider prayer, not 
merely as a duty, but to valué it as a privilege ; and 
tbe more earnestly he cultívates this spirit of suppli- 
cátion, the more deeply will it enable him to pené- 
trate into the recesses of his own heart. The more 
he discovers the evils which he there finds, he will 
be so far from being detérred by the discovery from 
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approaching to the fountain of mercy, that it wili 
lead bim to be more diligenti as well as more fer- 
vent in bis application there. Nothing so faithful- 
ly reveáis to u» our spiritual exígenciesi^ nothing 
can quicken our petitions for their relief so power- 
fuUy, as the conviction of their actual existence. 
In this conviction, in this earnest application, the 
Cbristian at length feels the efficacy of prayer in its 
coosolations, its blessedness, its transforming power. 



C'HAP. XH' 



Tiw PArar nüiías'^nheTf huve given muiy admi- 
7¿iiih i>^^*-f»nTi^ bou. lo: resi£:niii£; blesangs, aDd fbr 
¿u»iíiinnvc niísÍDmint^ ; bul. wantins, tbe motiFes and 
í;^^^!!^]^ nf Cnri>iianÍTx , thaiich ibey excite much 
iiutThvum, artmraiian, ibfT produce Btde practica^ 
í^iíívs Tur s:iiT> vniri cütiered in tbeir moral 
ii!¿:]r», ibr»ni.T b-^icb.u imparif^l do warmth. Their 
i5»rt« hí^t*iT.ut: ¿:55?*t^-m,ii»'>nfi on death had no charm 
1•^ e\rrx>.-»: 115 jírinc- We rererre no support firom 
ib ful m.'^fa euabciraie treaiises on immoraütr, for 
vwiT c^f H;!» v}>c> *• broufbi lile and imroorality to 
l^í.bi,'** Ti): ir ívsnsolaioiT discussions could not 
>tr^j^ ib? p^T^ cvf iis leiTOfcTS ; far to them it was not 
•• >wnVí>wed up in Ticiory.'*^ To conceire of the 
soul as an immortal principie, witboat proposing a 
scheine for tbe pardon of its sins, was but cold con- 
^ation. Their future state was but a happj guess : 
their Heaven but a fortúnate coryecture. 
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Wfaen we peruse their finest compositions, we ad- 
mire the manner in which the medicine is adminis^ 
tered, but we do not find it efiectual for the cure, 
ñor even for the mitigation of our disease. The 
beauty of the sentiment we applaud, but our heart 
continúes to ache. 

To this cold scepticism let us óppose the heart- 
coDSoling, exhilarating, triuraphant certainties oí 
Chrtstianity. " I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth — In my flesh I shall see God, whom mine eyes 
shall behold and not another"^ — " I am the resurrec- 
lion and the life, saith the Lord ; whosoever liveth 
and believeth in rae shall never die." — Here is the 
true balm of Gilead, — here is the healiág cordial for 
every human woe ! 

The hair-splitting casuist does not directly say 
that pain is not an evil, but by a sophistical turn pro- 
fesses that philosophy will never confesa it to be an 
evil. But what consolation does the sufferer draw 
from this quibbíing nicety ? 

Christianity knows none of these fanciful distinc- 
tions. She never pretends to insist that pain is not 
an evil, but she does more ; she converts it into a 
good. Christianity, therefore, teaches a fortitude as 
much more noble than philosophy, as meeting pain 
with resignation to the hand that inflicts it, is more 
heroic than denying it to be an (*vil. 

'' I will be sanctiñed in them that draw nigh unto 
14 
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me," says the Almighty, by his prophet. We must, 
therefore, wben we approach him in our devotioos, 
freqaently endeavour to warm our hearts, raise our 
views, and quicken our aspirations with a recollec- 
tion of His glorious attríbuteSy-^-of that omnipotence 
which can give to all without tbe least deduction 
/rom any, or from Himself ; of that ubiquity which 
renders Him the constaat witness of our actions ; of 
that omniscience which makes Him a discemer of 
our intentions, and which penetrales the most secret 
disguises of our inmost souls ; of that perfect holi- 
, ness which should at once be the object of our ado- 
ration» and the model of our practice ; of that truth 
which will never forfeit^ any of His premisos ; of that 
faithfulness which will never forsake any that trust 
in Him ; of that love which our innumerable of- 
fences cannot exhaust ; of that eternity which had 
place " before the mountains were brought forth ; 
of that grandeur which has set His gk>ry above the 
heavens ; of that long-sufiering of God, who is stroñg 
and patient, and who is provoked every day ; of that 
justice which will by no means clear the guilty, yet 
of thfft mercy which forgiveth iniquity, transgression, 
and sin ; of that corapassion which waits to be gra- 
cious 5 of that goodness which leadeth to repent- 
anee ; of that purity which, while it hates sin, in- 
vites the sinner to return. 

In seasons of distress and trial, whether from the 
loss of h^lth, or under whatever other afflictive dis- 
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pensation he may be struggling, the Christían wíll en- 
deavour to draw consolation, by reviewiag tbe mer- 
cies of bis past life, and anticipating ibe glorious pro- 
mises of ibe life to come. If previously accustomed 
to unbroken healtb, be will bless God for tbe long 
period in whicb be bas enjoyed it. If continued in- 
firtnity bave been bis portion, be will feel grateful 
tbat be bas bad sucb a long and gradual weaning 
from the world. From eitber state he will extract 
consolation. If pain be new, wbat a mercy to bave 
hitherto escaped it ! If habitual, we bear more easily 
wbat we bave borne long. 

He will review bis temporal blessings and deliver- 
ances ; bis domestic comforts, bis Christían friend- 
sbips. Among bis mercies, bis now " purged eyes" 
will reckon bis dífficulties, bis sorrows, and bis triáis. 
A new and heavenly ligbt will be tbrown on tbat pas- 
sage, ^^ It is good for me tbat I bave been afflicted.'^ 
It seems to bim as if hitherto he bad only beard it 
withthe bearing of bis ear, but now " bis eye seetb it." 
If be be a real Christían, and has bad enemies, he 
willalways bave prayed for them ; but now he will 
be thankfu^for tbem. He will tbe more earnestly 
implore mercy for them, as Instruments whicb have 
helped to fit bim for bis present state. He will look 
up with boly gratitude to the Great Physician, whoi 
by a 0ivine chemistry, in mixing up events, has made 
tbat one unpalatable ingredient, at the bítterness of 
whicb he once revolted, the very means by which all 
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things have worked iogether for good ; had they 
worked separately, they would not have worked effi- 
caciously. 

If our souls have been truly " sanctiñed by the 
word of God and Prayer," we shall, tinder the sharp- 
est triáis, be apt to compare our own sufferings with 
the cup which our Redeemer drank for our sakes ; 
draok to avert the Divine displeasure from us. Let 
US pursue the comparativo view of our condition with 
thatof the Son of Qod. He was deserted ioHis 
most trying hour, deserted probably by those whose 
limbs, sight, life, he had restored ; whose souls He 
had come to save. We are surrounded by unweari- 
ed friends ; every pain is mitigated by sympathy ; ev- 
ery want not only reUeved, but prevented : the "asking 
eye" explored ; the inarticulate sound^ interpreted ; 
the ill-expressed wish anticipated ; the but suspected 
want supphed. When our souls are " exceeding 
sorrowful," our friends particípate our sorrow ; when 
desired to " watch" with us, they watch not " one 
hour," but many ; not " falling asleep," but both 
flesh and spírit ready and willing ; not forsaking us 
in our " agony," but sympathizing where they can- 
not relieve." 

The night also will be made to the praying Chris- 
tian a season of heart-searching thought, and spirit- 
ual consolation. Solitude and stillness epmpletely 
shut out the world, its business, its cares, its imper- 
tinences. The raind is sobered, the passions are 
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stilled : it seems to the watchful Cbristiany as if there 
were íd the universe only God and his own souk It 
is an inexpressible coasolation to him tp feel that the 
one BeiDg ¡n the universe who never slumbereth ñor 
sleepeth, is the very Being to whom he has free ac- 
cess, even in the most unseasonable hours. The fa- 
culties of the mind may not, perhaps, be íti their 
highest exercise ; but the affections of the heart, from 
the exclusión of distracting objects, more readily as- 
cend to their nohlest object. Night and darkness are no 
parasites : conscience is more easily alarmed. It puts 
on fewer disguises. We appear to ourselves more 
what we really are. This detection is salutary. The 
glare which the cheerful daylight, business, pleasure, 
and company, had shed over all objects, is withdrawn. 
Schemes, which, in thie day, had appeared plausible, 
now present óbjections. What had then appeared 
safe, now, at least, seems to require deliberation. 
This silent season of self-examination is a keen de- 
tector of any latent sm, which, like the fly in the box 
of perfume, may corrupt much that is pute. 

When this communion with God can be maintain- 
ed, it supplies deficiencies of devotion to thóse who 
have little leisure during the day ; and by thus res- 
cuing these otherwise lost hours, it snatches time 
from oblivion, at once adds to the length of Ufe, and 
weans from the íove of it. 

if the wearied and restless body be tempted to ex- 
claim, " Would God it were morning !" the ^very ^ 

14* 
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teim suggests tbe most consoling of all ijpaagesi 
The quickened mind shoots forward beyond this vale 
of tearsi beyond tbe dark valley of tbe shadow of 
deatb ; it stretcbes onward to tbe joyful moroing of 
tbe ResurrectioD ; it anticipates tbat blessed state 
wbere there is no more weepbg and no more night ; 
no weeping, for God's own band sball wipe away tbe 
tears ; no nigbt, for tbe Lamb bimself sball be tbe 
light. 
If bumbling doubts of bis own state depress tbe 

» 

real penitent, wbat comfort may be not derive from 
tbe assurance, tbat tbe acceptable sacriñce to tbe 
God of love, is tbe troubled spirit, and tbe broken 
and contrite beart í 

It is a furtber encouragement to Prayer to tbe de- 
jected spirit, tbat tbe Almigbty was not contented to 
sbow bis willingness to pardon by single declarations, 
however strong and full. He has beaped up words^ 
he has crowded images, be has accumulated expres- 
sions, be has exbausted language, by all tbe variety 
of synonymes wbicb express love, mercy, pardon, 
and acceptance. Tbey are graciously crowded to- 
getber, tbat tbe trembling mourner wbo was not suf- 
ficiently assured by one, migbt be encouraged by 
anotber. And it is tbe consumnration of tbe Divine 
goodness» tbat tbis message is not sent by bis ambas- 
sador, but tbat tbe Kiog of kings, tbe blessed and 
only Potentate, condescends Himself to pronounce 
this royal proclamation, '* Tbe Lord, tbe Lord God> 
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merciful and gracious, long-sufiering and abundant in 
goodúess and truth, keeping mercy for thousands^ 
fargíving iniquity, transgression, and sin !" Forgiv- 
ingy indeed, but in consonance with bis just demand 
of repentance and reformation) "who will by no 
means.clearthe gailty." 

Refusé not, theh, to take comfort from tbe promís** 
es of -Gody wben, perbaps, you are easily satisfíed 
with tbe assurance of pardon from a frail and sinful 
creature like yourself wbom you bad offended.— *- 
Why is God tbe only being wbo is not believed ? 
wbo is ncg trusted ? " O Tbou tbat bearest Prayer, 
why unto Thee will not ali flesh come ?** 

In the extremíty of pain, tbe Cbristian íeeU tbere 
s no consolation but in humble acquiescence in tbe 
Divine will. It may be tbat be can pray but little^ 
but 'tbat little will be fervent. He can articúlate^ 
perhaps, not at all, but bis prayer is addressed to one 
who sees tbe beart ; wbo can interpret its language $ 
wbo requires not words, but a^ections. A pang en*' 
dured witbout a murmur, or only sucb an involunta- 
ry groan as nature exborts, and faitb regrets» is itself 
a Prayer. We havé a strikins; instance of an an- 
swer to silent Prayer, in tbe case of Moses. In a si-» 
tuation of extreme distress, wben be bad not uttered a 
word, " the Lord said unto him, I have beard tby 
crying," 

If, however, in tbe conduct of tbis nigbtly watching^ 
and tbis nightly Prayer, our own stock of thought or 
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expression be absolutely deñcient, prophets and apos« 
tles will Dot only afibrd us the most encouraging ex- 
amples, but the most proñtable assistance. More 
especially the royal treasury of King David lies open 
to US ; and whatever are our Wiints, there our re- 
sources are inexhaustible. The Psahns have sup- 
plied to all ages materials for Christian worsbip, un- 
der every supposable cirtumstance of human Ufe. 
They have facilitated the means of negotiation for 
the penitent, and of gratitude for the pardoned. 
They have provided confession for the contrite, con- 
solation for the broken-hearted,invitation to ¿le weary, 
and rest for the heavy laden. They have furnished 
petitions for the needy, praise for the grateful, and 
adoration for all. However indigent in himself, no 
one can complain of want, who has access to such a 
magazine of iutellectual and spiritual wealth. These 
variousiy-gifted compositions, not only kindle tlie 
devoutest feelings, but suggest the aptest expressions : 
they invest the sublimest meanings with the noblest 
eloquence. They have taught the tongue of the 
stammerer to speak plainly ; they have furnished him 
who was ready to perish for lack of knowledge, with 
principies as well as feelings ; they have provided 
the illiterate with the form, and the devout with the 
spirit of prayer. To him who previously felt not his 
wants, they have imparted fervent desires ; they have 
inspired the faint with energy, and the natürally dead 
with spiritual Ufe. 
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The Psalms exhibit the finest specimen of ex- 
perimental and devotional religión in the world. 
They are attended with this singular advantage, and 
this unspeakable comfort ; that in them God speaks 
to US, and we speak to Him. *' Seek ye my face ; 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek." This delightful in- 
terlocution between the King of saints and the peni- 
tent sinner ; this interchange of character ; this mix- 
ture of prayer and promise ; ofhelp implored, and 
grace bestowed; of weakness pleaded, and strength 
imparted ; of favour »shown, and gratitude returned ; 
of prostration on one part, and encouragement on the 
other ; of abounding sorrow, and overflowing mercy : 
this beautifui variety of aíTecting intercourse between 
sinful dust and infinite goodness, lifts the abased pen- 
itent into, the closest and most sublime communion 
with his Saviour and his God. 

« 

The royal poet in these noble compositions has 

given'us the most elevated character of Prayer, by 

sbowing US that supplication is the dialect of the 

poor in spirit ; thanksgiving, the idiom of the genu- 

ine Christian ; praise, his vernacular tongue. 
* « « * «-« * « 

How cheering under every species of distress to 
reflect, that our bles^ed Redeemer not only suffered 
for US upon the cross, but is sympathizing with us 
now ! that ^' in all our afflictions He is afflicted." 
The tenderness of the sympathy seems to add a val- 
ué to the sacrifíce; whiie the vastness of the sacri- 
fice endears the sympath} by ennobling it. 
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If the intellectual powers be mercifuUy preserved, 
how many vírtues may be brought into exercise on 
a sick bedy wbich bad either lain dormant, or becD 
coDsidered as of inferior wortb in the prosperous 
day of activity. The Christian temper, indeed, 
seems to be that part of religión which is more pe- 
culiarly to be exercied under these circumstances. 
The passive virtues, the least brilliant, but the most 
difficult) are then particularly called into action. 
To sufftr the whole will of God on the tedious bed 
of languishing, is more trying iban to perform the 
most shining exploit on the theatre of the world : 
the hero in the field of battle has the love of fame, 
as well as patriotism, to support him. He knows 
that the witnesses of bis valour will be the heralds of 
bis renown. The martyr at the stake is divinely 
strengthened. Extraordinary grace is imparted for 
extraordinary triáis. His pangs are exquisito, but 
tbey are short. The crown is in sight ; it is almost 
in possession. By faith '^ he sees the beavens opon- 
ed. He sees the glory of God, and Jesús standing 
at the right hand of God." But to be strong in 
faitb, and patient in hope, in a long and lingering 
sickness, is an example of more general use, and or- 
dinary application, than even the sublime heroism 
of the martyf . 'The sickness is brought home to . 
our own feellngs ; we see it with our eyes ; we ap- 
ply it to our hearts. Of the martyr, we read, in- 
deed, with astonishment : our faith is strengthened, 
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and oür admiration kindled ; but we read it without 
that specíal appropriation, without that peculiar re- 
ference to our own circumstances, wfaich we feel in 
cases that'are likely to apply to ourselves. With 
the dying friend, we hav« noc only a feeling of pious 
tendemess, but tbere ts also a commu&icy of ín- 
terestSi The certain coDviction that bis case must 
soon be our owo, makes it our own now. Self 
mixes with the social feeling, and the Chrístian 
death we are contemplating, we do not so much 
admire as a prodigy, as propose for a modal. To 
the martyr's stake we feel that we are not likely to 
be brought. To the dying bed we must ineiritably 
come. 

Accommodating bis stale of mind to the nature of 
his disease, tbe dying Christian will derive consola- 
tion in any case, either from thinking how forcibly 
a sudden sickness breaks the chain which binds him 
to the world, or how gently a gradual decay unties 
it. He will feel and acknowledge the necessity of 
all he suffers to wean him from life* He will ad- 
mire the Divine goodness which commissions the in- 
firmities of sickness to divest the world of its en- 
chantraents, and to strip death of some of its most 
formidable terrors. He feels with how much less 
reluctance we quit a body exhausted by suffering, 
than one in the vigour of health. 

Sickness, instead of narrowing the heart, its worst 
effect on an unrenewed mind, enlargeshis. He car- 
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Destly exhorta those around him to defer no act of re- 
pentance, no labour of love, no deed of justice, no 
work of mercy, to that state of incapacíty in whicfa 
Le now lies. 

How many motives has the Christían to restrain 
his murmurs ! Murmuñng offends Grod, both as it i^ 
tnjurious to His goodness, and as it perverts the oc- 
casion which God has now aflbrded for giving an ex- 
ampie of patience. Let us not complain that we have 
nothing to do in sickness, when we are furnished with 
the opportunity, as well as called to the duty of re- 
signation ; the duty, indeed, is always ours, but the 
occasion is now more eminently given. Let us not 
say, even in this depressed state, that we have nothing 
to be tüankful for. If sleep be aflbrded, let us ac- 
knowledge the blessing ; if wearisome nights be our 
portion, let us remember ihey are '* appointed to us." 
Let us mitígate the grievance of watchfulness, by 
considering it as a sort of prolongation of Ufe ; as the 
gift of more minutes granted for meditation and prayer. 
If we are not able to employ it to either of these pur- 
poses, there is a fresb occasion for exercising that 
resignation which will be accepted for both. 

If reason be stlll continued, yet with sufierings too 
intense for any devotional duty, the sick Christian may 
take comfort that the büsiness of life was accomplish- 
ed before the sickness begao. He will not be terri- 
fíed if dutíes are superseded ; if means are at an end ; 
for he has nothing to do but to die. This is the act 
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or which all other acts, all other dutíes, all other 
fmeans, will have been preparing him. He who has 
long been faabituated to lóok death ia the face, who 
has often anticipated the agonie^ of dissolVing nature - 
who has accustomed himself to pray fór support un- 
der them, will now feel the blessed efiect of those 
petiíioDS, which have been long treasured in heaven. 
To those anticipatory prayers he may, ^perhaps, now 
owe the humble cónfidence of hope in this inevitable 
hour. Habituated to the contemplation, he will not, 
at least, have the dreadful addition of surprise -and 
novelty to aggravate the trying scene. It has long 
been familiar to his mind, though bitherto it could 
only opérate with the inferior forcé of a picture to a 
reality. He will not, however, have so much scared 
his imagination by the terrors of death, as invigorated 
his spirit by looking beyond them to the blessedness 
which foUows. Faith will not so rauch dwell on the 
opening grave; as shoot foc^vard to the glories to which 
it leads. The hope of Heaven will soften the pangs 
which lie in the way to it. On Heaven, then, he will 
fix his eyes rather than on the awful interveniñg cir- 
cumstances. He will not dwell on the struggle which 
is for a moment, but on the crown which is forever. 
He will endeavour to think less of death than of its 
conqueror ; less of the grave than of its spoilet 5 less 
of the body in ruins than of the spirit in glory ; less 
of the darkness of his closing day than of ihe open- 
ing da'wn of immortality. In some brighter moments, 

15 
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when viewing bis eternal redemption drawing nigh, 
as if the freed spirit had already burst its prisoD walls, 
as if the manumission had actually taken place, he is 
ready exultingly to exclaim, " My soul is escapéd, 
the snare is broken, and I am delivered." 

Eternal tbings now assume tbeir proper niagni- 
lude, for he beholds them in the true point of vision« 
He has ceased to lean on the world, for he has found 
it botb a reed and a spear ; ¡l has failed, and it has 
pierced him. He leans not on himself, for he has 
long known bis own weakness. He leans not on his 
virtues, for his renewed mind has shown him that 
tbey can do notbing for him. Had he no better re- 
fuge, he feels that his sun would set in darkness ; his 
life cipse in despair. 

He suiTers not his thoughts to dwell on life. His 
retrospections are at an end. His prospects as to 
this world are at an end also. He commits bi^^self 
unreservedly to his heavenly Father. But though 
securc of the port, he raay still dread the passage. 
The Christian will rejoice that his rest is at hand ; 
the man may shudder at the unknown transit. If 
faith is strong, nature is weak. ]\ay, in this aw^ful 
cxigence, strong faith is sometimes rendered faint 
through the weakness of nature. 

At the moment when his faith is looking round for 
every additional confirjnation, he may rejoice ín 
those blessed certainties, those glorious realizations 
which Scripluré aíFords. He may take comfort that 
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ihe strongest attestations given by the apostles to the 
reality of the heavenly state were not conjectural. 
They, to use the words of our Saviour/spake what 
they kiaew, and testified what they had seen. "I 
reckon," says St. Paul, " that the afflictíons of this 
present Ufe are not worlhy to be compared with the 
glpry that sháll be revealed." He said this afier he 
had been caught up into the third Heaven ; áfter he 
had beheid the gloríes to which he alludes. The 
author of the Apocalyptic visión having described the 
ineffable gloríes of the new Jerusalem, thus puts new 
life and power into his descríption, "I, John, saw 
these things and heard them." 

Thfe power of distinguishing objects increases with 
our approach to them. The Christian feels that he 
is entering on a state where every care will cease, 
every fear vanish, every desire be fulfiUed, every 
sin be done away, every grace perfected. Where 
there will be no more temptations ío resist, no more 
passions to subdue ; no more insensrbility to mercies, 
no more deadness in service, no more wandering in 
Prayer, no more sorrows to be felt for himself, ñor ^ 
tears to be shed for others. He is going where his 
devótion will be wíthout languor ; his love without al- 
loy ; his doubts, certainty ; his expectation, enjoy- 
ment ; his hope, fsuition. All will be perfeet, for 
6od will be all in all. . 

The period at length arrives when we must sum- 
mon all the fortitude of the rational being, all the re- 
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signatioD of the devout Christian. The principies we 
have been learning, ihe Praycrs we have uttered, 
must DOW be made praclical. The speculations we 
have admired, we must now realize. All that we 
have been studying was in order to furnish materials 
for this grand exigence. All the stren^th we have 
been collectíng must now be brought into action. 
We must now draw to a point all the scattered argu- 
ments, all the seyeral motives^ all the individual sup- 
portSy all the cheering'promises of Christianity. We 
must exemplify all the rules we have given to others ; 
we must embody all the resolutions we have formed 
fpr ourselves ; we must reduce our precepts to ex- 
perience ; we must pass from discourses on submis- 
sion to its exercise ; from dissertations on suffering 
to sustaining^ it. We must heroically cali up the de- 
termination of our better days. We must recollect 
what we have said of the supports of faith and hope 
when our strength was in full vigor, when our heart 
was at ease, and our mind undisturbed. Let us col- 
lect all that remains to us of mental strength. Let us 
implore the aid of holy hope and fervent faith to 
show that religión is not a beautiful theory, but a 
soul-sustaining truth. 

Let us endeavour, wiihout harrassing scrutiny, or 
distressing doubt, to act on the principies whicfa our 
sounder judgment formerly admitted. The strong- 
est faith is wanted in the hardest triáis. Under those 
triáis, to the conñrmed Christian ^ the highest degree 
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of grace iscommonly imparted¿ Let us not impair 
that faith on which we rested when our mind was 
strong, by suspecting its validity now it ¡s weak. That 

• 

whicb had our full assent in perfect health, whicb was 
then firmly rooted in our spirit, and grounded in our 
understanding, must not be unñxed by the doubts of 
an enfeebled reason, and the scruples of an impaired 
judgment. We may not be able to determine on the 
reasonableness of propositions, but we may derive 
strong consolation from conclusions which were once 
fuUy established in our mind. 

Even if Prayer were as worthless, with respect to 
present advantages, and religión as burthensome, as 
some suppose, it would be a sufficient vindication of 
both that they lead to eternal bliss. Of the precise 
nature of that bliss, the Scripture account is c.alculat- 
ed rathér to quicken faith than gratify curiosity. 
There the appropriate promises to spirítual beings 
are purely spiritual. It is enough for believers to 
know that they shall be forever with the Lord ; and 
though it doth not yet appear what we shall be, yet 
we know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him. In the visión of the Supreme Good, there 
must be supreme felicity. Our capacities of knowl- 
edge and happiness shall be commensurate with our 
duration. On earth part of our enjoyment — a most 
fallacidus part — consists in framing new objects for 
our wishes : in Heaven there shall remain In us no 
sucb disquieting desires, for all which can be found 
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we sball ñnd in God. We shall not kDOw. our Re- 
deemer by the hearing of tbe ear, but we shall see 
him as he is ; our knowledge, therefore, will be clear, 
because h wül be intuitive. 

It is a gloríous part of the promised bliss, that the 
bóok . of prophecy shall be realized ; the book of 
providence displayed ; every mjrsterious dispensa- 
tion unfolded, not by conjecture but by visión. In 
the grand general view of Revelation, minute de- 
scription would be below our ideas ; circumstantial 
details would be dísparaging ; they would debase 
what they pretended to exalt. Those sublime neg- 
atives-^" Eye hath not seen, ñor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him ;" 
fíU the soul with loftier conceptions of eternal joys 
than all the elabórate but degrading delineations 
which have been sometimes attempted. We cannot 
conceive the blessings pi'epared for us, until he who 
has prepared reveal them. 

If, indeed, the blessedness of the eternal worid 
could be described, new faculties must be given us 
to eomprehend it. If it could be conceived, its 
glories ^ould be lowered, and our admtring wonder 
diminished. The wealth that can be counted, has 
bounds : the blessings that can be calculated, have 
limits. We now rejoice in the expectation of hap- 
piness inconceivable. To have conveyed it-to our 
full apprehension, our ^conceptions of it must then 
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be taken from something with which we are already 
acquaintedy and we should be sure to deprecíate the 
valué of thtngs uaseen, by a comparison with even 
the best of the things which are seen. In short, if 
the State of Heaven were attefnpted to be let down 
to human intelligence, it would be far inferior to the 
glorious but indistinct glinipses which we now catch 
from the oracles of God, of joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. What Christian does not éxult ¡n that 
grand outline of unknowii, unimagined, yet consum- 
mate bliss — ¡n Thy presence is the fulness of joy^ 
and at thy rigbt hand is pleasure for evermore. 



THE END. 
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